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You can travel anywhere with a ‘Viyella’ Travelgown 


Your ‘Viyella’ Travelgown packs into almost nothing. It 
weighs 20 ozs. Astonishingly unbulky. Yet it is cut with 
great generosity. 

The ‘Viyella’ Travelgown is the most nonchalant of 
garments. Relax in it. Enjoy its softness. Enjoy its brilliant 
designs. Enjoy it for life. Because the ‘Viyella’ Travelgown 


‘Viyella House 
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washes perfectly every time and never loses its luxurious 
texture. 

For well-travelled men and women, this is a necessity. 
A wonderful idea for a present. In gorgeous tartans, paisleys, 
tie-silk designs. Sizes 36”-46" 6 gns (for men) 34”-42” 6 gns 
(for women). 
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William Hollins & Company Ltd., Viyella House, Nottingham. 
Makers of ‘Viyella’ and ‘Clydella’ 
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The London Charivari 


HE British Colour Council has 

done some good work in persuading 
manufacturers of women’s accessories 
to bring out their wares in matching 
colours, so that a girl can be sure of 
finding a handbag the same colour as 
her shoes. _Now that they’ve launched 
their fifteen colours for 1960 at an 
attractive exhibition in Portman Square, 
they might buckle down to getting some 
sense into the political rosette situation, 
which is chaotic. Mr. Grimond was 
greeted with groans from his supporters 
when he arrived in Manchester wearing 
a yellow rosette which had done him 
perfectly well in the West Country. 
Even the existing range of 1960 colours 
is quite stimulating: “Blazer Blue” 
and “Mayfair Cream” would cover 
most regular Tories; there are two 
pinks, “Geranium” and “ Lobster,” one 
of which would do fine for most 
Socialists I know. And “ Mirabelle” 
might do for Mr. Grimond’s cohorts. 
In The Way of the World the character 
of that name is described as “a sweet, 
winning gentleman.” 


Old Stuff 

Mr Rosert Wise claims an advance in 
film-making technique by doing away 
with the “fade” between sequences and 


just letting the screen go black. Home- 
movie practitioners who have employed 


the technique for years are said to be 
insufferably cock-a-hoop. 


Worse Than Ever 

Tue Noise Abatement Society is dis- 
tributing five thousand coloured QP 
(Quietly Please) labels to members, 
with instructions to stick them on any 


source of “unnecessary noise.” But 
isn’t this bound to produce a lot of 
strident, aggrieved voices asking what 
the hell they mean? 


Give Them the Air 

Witn Christopher Chataway and 
Geoffrey Johnson Smith in Parliament 
there are going to be some inviting 
holes in the television world. Who will 
be the Woodrow Wyatt of 1959? My 
choice is wavering between Ian Mikardo 
and Elaine Burton. 


Encouraging 
AST week the Express more or less 
threw in its hand. First it an- 
nounced that it had no faith in its own 
public opinion poll (“the most accurate 
forecast of the last election”) and then 
on Election Day it announced “a 
forecast that’s just as good as the polls” 
—by Lord Luck, the paper’s tame 
astrologer. Just as bad it meant of course. 
In the same week the Mirror (“'To hell 
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“The Election was last Thursday, 
Winslow—you can’t still be adon’t know.” 


with the telly until we’ve all voted”) 
praised Mr. Macmillan’s final television 
broadcast in the noblest terms and 
followed up with a sweeping attack on 
Conservatism. The Press is looking up. 
Honesty may be paying off. 


Boy is Father of Man 

EARING in mind what was won 

on the playing-fields of Eton, I find 
it grave news when the Headmaster has 
to ban football in the college because of 
the number of players who were break- 
ing their ankles. All the same, it is as 
well to remember that neither football 
nor cricket was the game which won 
the battle of Waterloo. ‘The Duke of 
Wellington is said to have recalled no 
other games at Eton than jumping over a 
ditch. The fields are still there, even 
if they are too hard for the field game, 
and no doubt ditches can be found, or 
dug if necessary. We mustn’t run the 
risk of going into the next world war 
totally unprepared. 


Melody Misers 
USIC publishers gloat over each 
crotchet of their copyright as 
Gaspard over his gold, and are as slow 
to part. A Nottingham electioneer, told 
last week to stop using a parody of “ The 
Happy Wanderer,” asked “Are they 
trying to take the fun and joy out of an 
election?” Words and music are equally 
sacrosanct: a few weeks ago Punch had 
to pay a fee and publish an acknowledg- 
ment for the privilege of printing 
“There ain’t no sense sitting on a fence 
all by yourself in the moonlight” under 
a cartoon. Sir Arthur Sullivan, who 
wrote the music of “Onward Christian 
Soldiers,” has been out of copyright 


less than a decade, but I never heard of 
his heirs, executors, administrators of 
assigns suing on the ground that “ Lloyd 
George Knew My Father” was an 
infringement. 


Progress Note 


OST of the usual technical mis- 

takes were made by candidates 
in the election, including the issue of 
leaflets without printers’ imprints. As 
Punch goes to press, however, it does 
not appear that anyone has put up a 
poster showing a happy mother without 
a wedding ring. 


Whose Finger on the Moon? 

HE fact, it says in The Times, that 

Lunik III might have taken a wider 
course round the moon than was pre- 
dicted would not have prevented its 
instruments from taking photographs 
of the hidden side. This emphasizes 
once again the superiority of Russian 
technology. If you or I had been 
responsible, we should have found that 
the photographs were dreadfully blurred 
owing to our not having readjusted the 
focus; almost certainly under-exposed ; 
and quite possibly all taken on one plate 
as the result of our attention having been 
distracted by this unexpected change of 
course. Incidentally, wasn’t it a relief 
when Mr. Macmillan came to the end 
of his final election broadcast last week 
without having claimed that the moon 





‘I’ve a plan for a national shortage of 
sixty thousand and one teachers.” 
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rocket had been launched as a con- 
sequence of his visit to: Moscow last 
spring? 


Partial Eclipse 

OnE interesting thing came out of the 
election fever. When Miss Katherine 
Dowsett and Mr. Edward Langley got 
back into the newspapers we couldn’t 
think who on earth they were. 


The Assaulted Classes 

HE licensed victuallers of Britain 

are feeling slighted. Their defence 
league has protested to the Magistrates’ 
Association that persons who assault 
licensees are not receiving sharp enough 
sentences. What happens next? Will 
the Magistrates’ Association receive 
similar requests from referees, village 
postmistresses and Ministry of Labour 
clerks? Or from school teachers, who 
from time to time are beaten up by 
parents and pupils? Or from newspaper 
photographers, mishandled by testy 
co-respondents outside the Law Courts? 
Obviously we must have some sort of 
occupational yardstick whereby the 
dignity of a profession may be measured 
by the number of months’ hard labour 
awarded to those who kick its members 
in the teeth. Many complications may 
be foreseen. Does prestige demand that 
an assault on a licensee should be 
treated more seriously than an assault 
on his barman? And what sort of 
sentence should» be imposed on a 
licensee who assaults a customer? 


Goddess in the Machine 

Ar last we have details, in a press hand- 
out, of Pittsburgh’s remarkable sports 
stadium for twelve thousand people. 
“It begins to drizzle. A woman frowns. 
A man presses a button. Quietly a 
stainless steel dome slides into position.” 
This system, though novel, simply isn’t 
good enough. Has anyone thought how 
damp twelve thousand people will get 
if that woman doesn’t turn up? 


Snob Appeal 

THE inquest on who voted what, and 
why, is now in its last stages, but 
there’s still time for someone to 
estimate the numbers of Tories who 
swung left after the Daily Sketch 
disclosure that a Labour Government 
meant to kill commercial television. 


—MR. PUNCH 
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[With apologies to The New Yorker 
“* Well, back to the old drawing-board.” 





THE ROAD TO LOO 


A series of probes for proles. 


This week's subject is . 


The Tragic Lantern sy 


A Survey of the last 25 years, from “The 
Guardian” of Fanuary 1, 1984, by 
Our Television Correspondent. 
HE changes that have taken 
place in television during the last 
quarter century have not been 
nearly so drastic as, in 1959, many people 
imagined, One good reason (which even 
now is apt to be forgotten) is that 
primarily television is a medium of 
communication, a reflection of the 
existing world rather than the creator 
of a different one. The staple in- 
gredients of drama, variety, sport, talk, 
panel games and news are therefore 
constant factors; and these have only 
changed in so far as our attitude 
towards them has changed in the world 
outside. 

The most striking scientific advance 
took place in the early 1960s with the 
introduction of the wide, portable, 
projected screen, followed a year or two 
later by the discovery of a cheap colour 
process. These two things had formerly 
been the prerogative of what used to be 
called “the cinema,” and had led many 
“cinema” people to imagine that they 
would always assure it a place in the 
social scene. But “the cinema” had 
always lived in a dream world, and after 
this it was only a matter of time before 
“picture-houses,” as they were called, 
disappeared entirely. 

The number of national channels 
during the period has increased from 
two in 1959 (one B.B.C, and one I.T.A.) 
to four now (one B.B.C., one I.T.A., 


Channel 3 and Univision). For many 
years there was keen rivalry between the 
B.B.C..and 1.T.A. to get possession of 
Channel 3, but few people would now 
question the decision to create a new 
and independent company whose dis- 
tinctive character has successfully 
avoided both the superficiality of the 
one and the pomposity of the other. 
Univision came in as the logical 
extension of Eurovision, the former 
European television network, and has 
undoubtedly been the most outstanding 
technical achievement of the period. 
Programmes from all over the world 
are fed into its control centre in London, 
and those thought to be of most 
interest to British viewers selected 
accordingly. Its most notable trans- 
missions during the past fifteen years 
have been its outside broadcasts; 
minute-by-minute coverage of such 
sporting events as the Olympic Games 
and the Australian Test Matches, 
scenes direct from the battlefields of 
Formosa and the South African Civil 
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War, the State funeral of Mr. Nixon, 
the swearing-in of Dr. Nkrumah as 
President of the United States of 
Africa; while two events from this 
country which seem to have impressed 
the world were the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales in Westminster Abbey 
and the opening by the Queen of the 
first Scottish Parliament. 

Yet remarkable though Univision has 
been, there have been few days when 
one has been able to watch it con- 
tinuously. In the end it has had to fall 
back on the medium’s staple fare; and a 
quiz game in Japanese is no better and 
rather more incomprehensible than a 
quiz game in English. Certain tele- 
vision critics in 1959 thought that as 
people became more educated the 
demand for quiz games programmes 
would diminish. In fact the opposite 
has happened, for it is the better rather 
than the lesser educated who appreciate 
these programmes. most. 

Undoubtedly the most radical changes 
have been those concerned with religion 
and politics. It was the Liberal Govern- 
ment in 1975 that passed the Dis- 
establishment of the Church of England 
Act; and the removal of this deadening 
influence, which for nearly fifty years 
had lain over radio and television like a 
damp cloth, had a most cathartic effect. 
Thousands of people began to consider 
religion as though for the first time; 
and far from there being a decrease of 
interest in the subject (as opponents of 
disestablishment had feared) it became 
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once more a matter for heated con- 
troversy. 

Before disestablishment most of the 
so-called religious programmes con- 
sisted of earnest and genteel discussions, 
often interspersed with dance music of 
the day, which were not about religion 
at all, but about the Christian religion; 
and throughout the 1960s both channels 
closed the day with a fearful thing 
called “The Epilogue” in which a 
cheerful priest in close-up likened the 
Christian religion to a game of cricket 
in which God was the chief umpire, or 
some other homely simile. But after 
disestablishment, religious programmes 
really were about Religion; about the 
Jews and the Mormons and the Shinto- 
ists and the Islamis and a great many 
others besides. Many viewers will 


remember the striking success of the 
late Lord Justice Humphreys’ series of 
talks, “Bedtime with Buddha,” while 
it was only a year ago that the popular 





“Atheists’ Corner” was shifted from 
Radio Canterbury to peak-hour on 
Channel 3. 

Yet it is perhaps in politics that the 
most far-reaching changes have taken 
place—changes so utterly-unlike those 
prophesied by the writer George Orwell 
in his book 1984 as to make the poor 
man blush in his grave. ‘Twenty-five 
years ago the two parties of the day 
(Conservative and the now defunct 
Labour) regarded television as the most 
influential medium at their disposal, and 
they used every means short of bribery 
to get their members on to it: this in 
spite of the fact that no evidence was 
ever produced by anyone to show that 
anything that any member of Parliament 
said altered in any way the views of any 
person. Yet parallel with their obsessive 
desire to be seen discussing politics in 
the studios was an equally obsessive 
desire not to be seen discussing politics 
in Parliament. This was one place 


“Has something I’ve eaten upset you?” 
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where cameras were barred. If ever 
there was a case of people wanting to 
have their cake and eat it, this was it. 

The B.B.C. and I.T.A. had long 
recognized that the vast majority of 
M.P.s were crashing bores, less anxious 
to investigate the truth than to score 
points off one another; and the only 
reason they employed them for so long 
was that they wanted Parliament to 
renew their contracts. Once this had 
been done the companies lost no time 
in dropping all M.P.s from their dis- 
cussion programmes and employing 
instead people from such places as 
Chatham House and the London School 
of Economics who knew how to discuss 
things in an intelligent and civilized 
manner. 

The immediate result of this was a 
complete change of face on the part of 
Parliament, which now approached the 
programme companies with a view to 
their televising the proceedings there. 





This decision had not been taken 
without anguished discussion, and it 
was unanimously agreed that all sorts of 
safeguards and conditions must be 
imposed. Representatives from the 
programme companies spent a fortnight 
in the chamber, by the end of which 
time those that were still awake declared 
that if ever there was a case of non- 
viewable material this was it, and they 
declined the offer with regrets. 

The parties were now left with 
nothing but their ration of “party 


political broadcasts” (straight pro- 
paganda which nobody looked at 
ie 
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anyway) and the occasional appearances 
of their less scrubby members in panel 
games and quiz shows. They therefore 


- had no option but to give their sanction 


to the full television coverage of all by- 
and general-elections. This meant that 
cameras and interviewers could attend 
meetings and rallies, eavesdrop on 
canvassers, and buttonhole voters and 
candidates where they wished. The 
effect was electric. A speaker’s oppon- 
ents, knowing that a meeting designed 
for two hundred was going to be watched 
by over twenty million, brought with 
them rattles, rotten eggs and rasp- 
berries: his supporters, by way of 
counter-measure, brought knuckle- 
dusters, hairpins and_bicycle-chains. 
Ministers were drowned in flour, 
hecklers carried out unconscious. It 
was (and many people think still is) the 
best live television to have occurred for 
years. An aged Conservative peer is said 
to have remarked. that now that he had 
seen violence return to the hustings he 
could die happy. 

For this, all along, was what the 
British public had wanted—not to see 
their politicians arrogantly dictating to 
them from the snug safety of the studio, 
not to see them engaged in a parley of 


Illusioned 
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double-talk, lies and half-truths, but to 
see them plain, to see them naked, to 
see them humble. And once they had 
seen them like this they felt towards 
them what they had not been able to 
feel in nearly a hundred years— 
affection and respect. There probably 
never was a time in which the British 
M.P. was held in such high esteem as he 
is to-day. 

Among the so-called intellectuals 
television has never counted for much: 
but to have helped to bring back passion 
and controversy into the dead fields of 
religion and politics is something of 
which it can well be proud. It is true 
that sex has not made quite such 
striking headway, but with the Adultery- 
Not-a-Reason-for-Divorce Bill about to 
be laid before Parliament we can expect 
some interesting developments in that 
field (both on ‘and off the screen) during 
the next twenty-five years. 





Further contributors to this 
series will be : 

WILLIAM CLARK 

DESMOND DONNELLY 

JOHN MIDGLEY 

SUSAN STRANGE 














UR High Street’s got a Gift Shop now which is 
Full of such things as chromium cruet-sets, 
Fringed lampshades, galleons, ashtray-novelties, 
Gay cocktail-sticks, gilt-shaded statuettes, 
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Gongs, indoor gnomes, gay bags, Macmillan mugs, 
Tooled leather covers for the TV Times, 
Cloth matadors, amazing lustre jugs, 
Anodized hair-slides, poker-written rhymes, 
The lot. I often stop at it and stare. 
The glass! The brass! The oh-so-shaded oak! 
“People won’t buy the sort of stuff in there 
Enough to make it pay. It must go broke.” 


Those are the words that cross my simple mind. 
I have the darnedest faith in humankind. 


~—- ANGELA MILNE 
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A Midsummer Night’s 


H-H-H-H! 
Simon, I said sh-h-h-h! How 


can anyone hear what Oberon’s 
saying if you keep asking stupid ques- 
tions? They are stupid. Well, J say 
they are. They are, they are. THEY 
I’msorry, madam, but my neph Oh, 
all right, Simon, only please whisper. 

I beg your pardon? Whisper louder. 
Oh. He said “girdle.” I said Puck said 
“T’ll put a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes.” No, not like Mummy’s. 
Men wear girdles, too. No, I’m not, 
actually. Not for going to the theatre. 
Well, braces actually. Yes, but not now. 
You can see them in the interval. 

It isn’t made of anything, Simon. He 
didn’t mean a real girdle. He meant 
he’d go straight round the world like a 
belt. Look, I know the world’s round as 
well as you do. I meant he’d go straight 
round the round world and come back 
to the same place in... Why not the 
same place? I don’t see anything silly in 
going round the world and coming 
back to the same place in forty No, 
he couldn’t perfectly well have stayed 
where he was. He had to get the flower. 

Look, how do J know how far away 
the flower was? All right. Your guess 
is as good as mine. Three quarters of 
the way round the earth, then. 

Oh. Well, I suppose it would have 
been quicker to start in the opposite 
direction, but if you can put a girdle 
round the whole thing in forty minutes 
it doesn’t really matter which way... 
Yes, forty minutes. 

Well, I suppose you could work it out 
if you knew what the earth’s diameter 
—Oh, you do, do you, well what is it? 

Well, then, all you have to do to find 
the circumference is work out 2z7, 
where r equals the radius and 7 equals 
34. 


By PAUL DEHN 


What did you say the diameter was? 
Sh-h-h-h, madam. Well, then, seeing 
that the radius is half the diameter, all 
we have to do is divide 7,926 miles by 
two, which gives us a radius of 3,963 
miles and multiply by two (because it’s 
2zr), which gives us 7,926 . . . ha, ha, ha, 
I needn’t have done that, need 1?—I’m 
sorry, madam, but this is important— 
and then multiply by 34, which gives us 
a circumference mm-mm-mm-mm and 
carry one makes nine mm-mm-mm-mm 
of 24,904 miles. 

Now, if Puck takes—shut up, Simon, 
and you too madam—40 minutes (or 


Maths 


two-thirds of an hour) to travel 24,904 
miles, in one hour he’ll travel mm-mm- 
mm-mm—I’m not humming, madam, 
I’m thinking—mm-mm-mm-mm 37,356 
miles. 

Therefore Puck is travelling at 37,356 
miles per eh? He’s back? What, with 
the flower? Dammit, he’s only been 
away three minutes, he’s 37 minutes 
early. I say, he must have gone even 
faster, Simon, he must have gone mm- 
mm-mm-mm. Madam,I don’t care two 
hoots in hell about oxlips and nodding 
violets. Do you realize that that boy’s 
just been round the world at 747,120 
miles per hour? Now be quiet, Simon, 
and listen to the famous bit about wild 
thyme. Oh, it’s finished. 


On Looking into the Season’s Averages 


HE Cricket Club Report’s to hand 
For nineteen fifty-nine; 
In print the season’s figures stand— 
And so, I see, do mine. 


No use pretending any more; 
When all is said and done 

My bowling’s thirty-six point four, 
My batting six point one. . . 


_ Ah well. It was not always so, 


And though the end draws near, 
I’ll carry with me, as I go, 
Thoughts of a brighter year. 


(And Memory is off, away 
Down corridors of Time 

To when—it seems but yesterday— 
My game was at its prime: 


Those vanished summer days, where 
late 
I knew supremacy, 
My bowling twenty-four point 
eight, 
My batting twelve point three. . .) 


All fades, all passes; it were wise, 
I think, that I were gone, 

While captains still apologize 
When putting me mid-on. 


Farewell! the scampered runs, the 
rain, 

The battles that I’ve fought, 

The overs that I’ve bowled in vain, 
The catches nearly caught. 

I shall not take the field again. 
(Unless, of course, they’re short . . .) 

— KEITH STYLES 
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By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


Hitherto undisclosed facts about a Great Summer 


"3 ND with the Steak Diane 1 
A suggest a half-bottle of Ashford 
Rosé. All right with you, 

Geoff?” 

“Splendid, uncle, splendid.” 

“The ’59 of course.” 

“Of course. Is there any other year?” 

“T detect a note of sarcasm, Geoffrey. 
Are you implying that 1959 wasn’t a 
great year? And there’s no point in 
sniggering behind that menu.” 

“I’m sorry, uncle, but really...” 

“Well?” 

“Oh, it’s just that one hears so much 
about your precious 1959, I mean, 
there have been fairly decent summers 
since, haven’t there? Sixty-three wasn’t 
bad and seventy-one was a corker. I 


mean, what was so special about 1959? 
I’m sorry, but my generation doesn’t 
really believe all the yarns about it.” 

“Such as?” 

_“Well, that the cuckoo was heard in 
November and all that.” 

“Geoffrey, if you’re going to be 
irreverent about 1959 I’m not going to 
enjoy my minestrone. ‘Take it from me 
it was a fabulous year. Your mother 
grew paw-paw in her garden at Lich- 
field—the size of marrows—and we 
grew grapes indoors at Croydon.” 

“Why indoors?” 

“ Because it was cooler indoors. The 
garden was an inferno from May to 
October.” 

“Yes, I know. The railways came to 


i's 


“Don’t adjust it—it might be them.” 


a standstill because the lines buckled in 
the intense heat, the Thames dried up 
at Henley—but not apparently at 
Marlow—and people in~ Manchester 
wore masks against the dust blowing in 
from the Cheshire Plain.” 

“True, every word of it. I was in 
London during that summer, and it 
was pretty ugly, I can tell you.” 

“Ugly?” 

“Well, yes; you see, we’d had hot 
summers in 1914-and 1939 and people 
were saying that there was some con- 
nection between the heat and politicians 
losing their temper. So the people 
tried to get their leaders—MacDonald 
was our man, I think, Eisenhower in 
America, and Zhubrowski in Russia— 
to get away from it all into the hills. 
To the summit, we called it.” 

“And did they?” 

“Naturally, or we shoulda’t be here 
to-day. They patched things up some- 
how.” 

“What things? What was the quarrel 
about?” 

“A lot of things that I’ve forgotten 
now. But the chief thing was that we 
blamed the Russians for the weather. 
You see they’d let off a lot of practice 
H-bombs and space rockets and we 
thought they were bombarding us with 
helioergs.” 

“Come again?” 

“Heat. Burning us up with their 
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rays from outer space. Oh, you may 
laugh, Geoffrey, but there was a real 
scare at the time, I can tell you. I 
remember meeting some chaps from the 
War Office for lunch—in July, I think. 
They were ‘petrified. All their plans 
ready for total evacuation to Iceland. 
Leaked out, of course. Then they 
pretended it was some fuss about 
fishing rights and a twelve-mile limit. 
The mustard, please.” 

“It must have been frightful for you, 
uncle.” 

“Do you want me to go on or don’t 
you?” 

“T only— 

“Listen, that summer proved once 
and for all how lucky we are to be 
British. Adaptable. Take anything. 
There was no squealing, not even when 
we ran out of soft drinks and had to 
import Coca from America; not even 
when workers went on strike all over 
the place and held up our supplies of 
oxygen.” 

‘“You can’t be serious, nunky!” 

“Deadly serious, my boy. Turn it 
up in the records and you'll find that 
we had the devil’s own job to breathe 
that summer. You young chaps don’t 
know what it’s like to go short of oxygen 
when your lungs are like a furnace. But 
as I say we were adaptable. That 
summer the Indians were over here 
playing cricket and, d’you know, they 
couldn’t take it. Went down like 


’ 


flie with sunstroke and lost all five 
Tests.” 

“It was an election year, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Certainly was. 


MacDonald or 




















. whatever his name was said he’d have 


it in May; then he had to postpone it 
because of the heat. He made it June, 
then July, then September and finally 
October to coincide with an eclipse of 
the sun. And it was still hot, like the 
Sahara.” 

“Who won?” 

“T forget now, but it was one of the 
damnedest elections ever—all about 
purchase-tax on refrigerators and keep- 
ing women off the stifling hot streets. 
Oh, yes, and TV. There was a lot 
about eye-strain, children going from 
darkened rooms straight into the blind- 
ing sunshine. At least, I think that was 
it.” 

“T’ve heard other tales. About the 
Wash drying up and a great rush to 
find King John’s treasure, about some- 
body breaking the record for a Channel 
swim and being disqualified when they 
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discovered that the Channel was several 
miles narrower than usual...” 

“True, every word.” 

“About great fires that destroyed 
Sherwood and the great forest of 
Mercia.” 

“Quite right.” 

“About the reservoirs drying up and 
fish coming out of taps, and Rutland 
becoming a dust bowl, and everybody 
flocking to see a film advocating nudist 
camps...” 

“I’m All Right, Jack?” 

“Yes, and palms growing in Cumber- 
land, and camels being imported from 
Somaliland, and frying eggs on the 
dials of transistor radio sets, and...” 

“My boy, you mustn’t be cynical. 
Take my word for it, 1959 was a 
remarkable summer. Another spot of 
the Ashford Rosé?” 

“*59, uncle. Don’t forget the ’59.” 
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That’s How Strict Tempo Was Born 


By ALEX ATKINSON 


Most jazz-club members will be familiar with the reminiscences which Jelly Roll Morton 
put on record in 1938 for the folk-music curator in the Washington Library of Congress. 


Perhaps less widely known are the recollections of Hector Middle, pioneer of ‘‘strict 


tempo” in England, as taken down on tape by the Regius Professor of Dance Music at 
Stevenage University only last week. We have had permission to print the following extract. 


! Y folks was all northern folks 
M except for Auntie Greta and 
she was from the south, but 

we never held that against her because 
she was delicate. But as I said, when it 
comes to what you might call strict 
tempo, this was no doubt chiefly 
invented in the north, up around the 
banks of the Mersey, and in Newcastle 
and Bradford and some of them rowdy 
places, and even Glasgow. Of course 
some say it started in Manchester, but 
actually it just moved up the Ship Canal 
from Liverpool, and when it got to 
Manchester they claimed it. How it 
ever got to Hammersmith I just don’t 
know, unless perhaps some southern boy 
on a day trip to Liverpool, say around 
1929, might have happened to hear my 
Uncle Herbert rendering “I’m Knee 
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Deep in Daisies” in the roof-garden 
restaurant at Rumbles’ Cut Price Store, 
and this might have given rise to the 
birth of strict tempo in Hammersmith, 
and Victor Sylvester, and so on. I 
don’t know. Then of course from 
Liverpool the seamen took it across to 
the United States and passed it on by 
word of mouth and that was how Guy 
Lombardo was invented. That was in 
the days of the paddle-steamers. 
Anyway. Strict tempo was in my 
bones as you might say right from the 
word go, because I can remember to 
this day my Ma saying to me “ Hector, 


‘ will you for the love of Mike cease 


doing that awful fox-trot all up and 
down the front parlour; you’re making 
my potted ferns wobble.” That would 
be in 1925, I suppose, or maybe 1892, I 
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“ Ah well, it was worth a try.” 








don’t rightly remember. But you could 
hear this music all over town in them 
days, if you knew the right places, and 
many a time I’d be missing for hours at 
a stretch, just listening. I remember 
one night sitting on the top step outside 
the Stackley Assembly Rooms when 
there was a Grand Carnival Dance and 
Whist Drive on—that was a big kind of 
jamboree they used to have in Stackley 
nearly every Saturday night, where you 
would have, say, a six-piece band at one 
end and ten or twelve tables of whist at 
the other, and plates of crab-paste 
sandwiches at half-time, with a choice 
of coffee or tea; and by jingo sometimes 
those functions didn’t break up until 
just before the last tram, and pretty 
low-down affairs they was too, what 
with scented hair-oil and flared skirts, 
and cachous, and the lights going out 
for the waltzes, and unattached girls 
hoping to trap simple lads into paying 
their fares home afterwards, and empty 
pale-ale bottles being found in the cloak- 
room. Believe me, Stackley was a wide- 
open town in them days, right from the 
fish-and-chip saloon on the corner of 
Sycamore Avenue and Slag Street up as 
far as the billiards hall just beyond the 
fire station, and strict tempo was the 
music that they played. Many a time 
I’ve heard my Ma say to me “Hector, 
I won’t have you going up into that 
rough part of town, and coming back 
here with your knees all scraped and 
your school cap thrown over some wall 
and listening to that sinful music and 
telling me you’ve done your homework 
when you haven’t.” Oh, they was 
rough times in Stackley and no mistake. 
Strict tempo swept through the place 
like a heath fire, and there was no 
holding it back. 

Anyway. On this particular night 
I’m telling you about I sat there on the 
top step of the Assembly Rooms spell- 
bound, because who should be in there 
playing with Arthur Worplesden and 
his Elite Rhythmical Ensemble but 
Lancelot Musgrove, on violin. Well, 
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by the lord Harry, I don’t reckon I ever 
heard anything like that before or 
since. You won’t remember Lancelot 
Musgrove, he’s just a memory now, but 
believe me when he used to stand out 
there by the bus terminus in Cor- 
poration Street of an evening, with his 
cap on the pavement, and play that 
violin (we never called it fiddle in them 
days), why you’d hear the sound of it 
right across the park as far as the 
Rivoli Kinema, and all the lads would 
say “There goes Lancelot, earning the 
rent!” He used to play all the latest 
pop tunes, like “A Smile Will Go a 
Long, Long Way,” and “How’s Your 
Poor Old Feet?” and “I Wonder What 
Became of Sally?” and “Do Shrimps 
Make Good Mothers?” and “Why Did 
You Call Me Wonderful One?” and 
“Doo Wacka Doo” and “You’re Just 
a Flower From an Old Bouquet,” but 
there never was nobody could get the 
same strict tempo out of a violin like 
Lancelot got, and he was clever with it 
and all. Like for instance sometimes 
at the end of a number he would put in 
a little twiddly bit that he used to call 
“How’s your father? All right!” and 
it used to make a real novel ending. Or 
sometimes he would play on two strings 
at once, and that’s a thing that took 
some doing in them days. Oh, he was 
the father of strict tempo was Lancelot, 
and if you’ve got a record with him on 
it you’ve got a collector’s piece. One 
of his favourite numbers was “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka,” and I’ve seen 
grown-up women having to pretend to 
be blowing their noses when he stood 
up and took the middle bit as a solo. 
Some say it was the way he used to 
sway about, but I reckon it was the 
tone. Very sweet it was, and piercing, 
more like a phono-fiddle, and he never 
missed a beat and he always played the 
tune, no matter what the other chaps 
were doing. “These people have paid 
to hear ‘All Alone With You in a Little 
Rendezvous’,” he used to say, when 
he’d got his own ensemble, “and that’s 
what we’re going to render, and I 
won’t have none of you turning your 
music upside-down and just blowing 
away regardless,” 

That was really the birth of strict 
tempo as we know it, and none of us 
guessed that it was going to sweep the 
world and take over where jazz left off. 
But, of course, even earlier than that 
there was the Sunday night functions 
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“* Any chance of a little priority ? I lost my deposit.” 


in Stackley and all around the north, 
where you might get as many as eight 
or nine people all sitting in a front 
room listening to someone like my Uncle 
Herbert on the joanna (that’s what we 
called a piano in them days). Believe 
me, they was wild parties all right, what 
with the people next door banging on 
the wall, and cups of tea all over the 
joanna, and the old folk beating time 
with the fire-irons, and some auntie 
giving out with the vocal, like it might 
be “Nobety But Fanny” or “Have 
You Forgotten Yvonne?” or “Pal of 
My Cradle Days,” and the candles 
rattling in their sockets on the joanna, 
and women’s hair-combs falling out 
nineteen to the dozen. You might say 
we was rough and ready, and I’m not 
denying there was a lot of cigarette- 
smoking and suchlike shady goings-on, 
but you’ve got to understand that once 
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the strict tempo bug got a hold of you 
you pretty well lost all sense of pro- 
portion, and if it hadn’t been for us 


‘pioneers of the old days, sweating it out 


in them front parlours of a Sunday night 
you might no doubt never have had 
your quick-quick-slow to-day. 


And now perhaps you’d no doubt 
like to hear about how I came to invent 


Joe Loss... 


w 


‘Bonnier used to be relatively colorless, 
too. He is quiet, modest and learned his 
trade unobtrusively. Even his mishaps 
were unspectacular. The beard, which is 
dark, did not attract much notice either, 
except among other drivers, who refer to 
him as ‘Le Barbu,’ French for Aston- 
Martin.”—New York Times 


Well—live and learn. 








Back-Bencher Dreams 


OHN DUBBS, mp. (Camford 
South) sat right through the two 
day’s debate on the Government’s 

major Bill of the Session, trying in vain 
to catch Mr. Speaker’s eye. Perhaps 
only members of Parliament can appre- 
ciate the bitter frustration of such an 
experienve. 

When the division had taken place 
on the second night, John tore up the 
mass of hieroglyphics which had begun 
as notes for the great speech he was to 
make, had some food and drink, and 
went disconsolately to the Library. 

As Big Ben struck midnight, he sat in 
one of the few easy chairs there, thinking 

. if only he could, in spite of Omar, 
rewrite the Book of Fate, turn back the 
clock and... make that speech. He 
knew it was a good speech. To his 
mind, not a little confused by either his 
late meal or the drink that had accom- 
panied it, it was a very good speech. 
How atrociously the Front Bench had 
mangled his best points! How the 
Government would have winced at his 





telling thrusts! What a sensation that 
speech would have made... 

He could see it all now. M.P.s rush- 
ing out of the Chamber into the smoke- 
room. 

“T say, you fellows, Jack Dubbs is 
up—and making the speech of his life!” 

And a steady drift into the Chamber, 
almost empty when he had begun, but 
packed before he had reached his 
peroration. Sir Winston himself, 
coming in half-way and quietly, nay, 
deferentially, tiptoeing to his seat. 

And then, towards the end—the 
serried ranks of the Government on the 
Front Bench. Cabinet Ministers cheek 
by jowl. His own leaders gazing round 
with unconcealed admiration. Even the 
Liberals applauding to the echo. 

And the newspapers next morning. 
“SCENES IN THE COMMONS! 
GOVERNMENT BILL WITHDRAWN! 

“Amid scenes of wild enthusiasm, a 
backbencher, single-handed, destroyed 
a Bill and almost brought down a 
Government. 
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By HORACE KING 


“Last night, as. John Dubbs Mm.p. 
(Camford South) reached the climax of 
the greatest oration of this century, the 
Prime Minister sat pale and trembling. 
Earlier, a wounding sentence, delivered 
with superb malevolence by Mr. Dubbs, 
had brought tears into the eyes of the 
Home Secretary, while the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer hung his head with 
shame. The Minister for Housing and 
Local Government bit his lip until the 
blood came. 

“Waves of titanic laughter swept 
the Opposition Benches, followed by 
surges of cosmic rage on the Govern- 
ment side. Yet there were moments of 
deep and moving silence when Dubbs 
swayed the House as a master fondles 
the keys of a mighty organ, and even 
hardened Lobby Correspondents were 
not ashamed openly to produce their 
pocket handkerchiefs. 

*“As he sat down, Dubbs was almost 
mobbed by his own Front Bench. The 
Leader of the Opposition offered him 
his seat, but he modestly declined and 
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sank exhausted into the back-bench seat 
which he had occupied, unnoticed, for 
ten years, seven months and four days. 

“The Prime Minister rose. -With a 
catch in his throat he announced that in 
view of what had just happened Her 
Majesty’s Government would withdraw 
the Bill at once. (Cheers) 

“The Prime Minister continued, 
“The Hon. Member for Camford South 
has done a service to his party, to the 
House, to the country, to NATO, nay 
to the world!’ (Cheers) The Prime 
Minister’s encomium was warmly en- 
dorsed by the Leader of the Opposition, 
by the Leader of the Liberal Party, and 
by the Father of the House. With 
difficulty the Serjeant-At-Arms was 
restrained from adding his own tribute. 

“Mr. Dubbs was taken home to his 
London lodgings in triumph. To our 
reporter he said ‘It was nothing. I only 
did a back-bencher’s duty!’” 


John Dubbs sat happily on in his 
cosy chair in the Library. He now 
recalled the article in the Historical 
Review a. week later, which, a propos of 
his own great achievement, recalled 
similar moments in British history. 

There was the never-to-be-forgotten 
day in 1770, when Albert Heppenstall, 
Member for St. Ives, made his one and 
only speech in Parliament. Year after 
year he had tried to catch the eye of 
Mr. Speaker. But Albert was small, and 
sat next to the tall member for St. 
Austell. Whenever both stood up, Mr. 
Speaker could not see Albert. 

It is curious to recollect that but for 
his tal’ neighbour’s absence on that 
historic day, we might have lost our 
American colonies. There might even 
have been a war between the ancestors 
of those to whom we gave, with India, 
Dominion status after the Second World 
War, and ourselves. 

But Albert spoke, and Lord North 
awoke. “Gad!” he muttered, “the man 
is right! If we go on this way we shall 
have a Boston Tea-Party and all sorts 
of dreadful things.” 

And, changing his policy in a flash, 
Lord North seconded Albert’s proposal 
not to tax tea, and so averted what might 
have led to quite a lot of feeling across 
the Atlantic. 


There was the grand speech—uttered 
without a note—by Henry Crabbe, .p. 
for Duckshott, in the reign of Charles I. 


John remembered that when Charles I 
was actually planning to march on 
Parliament and arrest five of its ring- 
leaders, the speech made on the day 
before by Henry Crabbe was reported 
to him. His anger melted as the snow in 
sunshine (he was a gentle monarch) and 
the Coalition Government proposed 
by Henry Crabbe was set up the next 
day. This averted—who knows?—per- 
haps even a civil war... 


John Dubbs moved restlessly in his 
armchair as he recalled the many 
occasions on which a back-bencher had 
turned the course of events. Indeed it 
is not too much to say that if Mr. 
Speaker had not called upon these 
famous little men of Parliament to make 
speeches when nobody wanted them to, 
Front Benchers and Privy Councillors 
could have changed our island story. 
There could easily have been a long war 
with Napoleon, a bitter struggle with 
the Boers in Africa, even a war or two 
with our oldest ally, Germany, not to 
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mention four Education Acts and 
women’s suffrage, but for men like 
John Dubbs. 

“And to think,” purred John somno- 
lently, “to think that if Mr. Speaker had 
not called me to-night at 8.30, that 
outrageous Bill would have got its 
Second Reading. And I should have 
been sitting in the Library, disconso- 
lately bemoaning my lot.” He sighed, 
happily, dreamily. 

At that moment the cry was heard in 
the Lobbies of ““Who goes home?” 

John started. He sighed again, but 
this time without happiness, rose slowly 
and made his way to the Underground. 
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“Under the heading ‘Keep Your Shirt 
On,’ the ‘Tailor and Cutter’ . . . described 
as ‘the authority on style and clothes,’ says 
there is more than mere ‘pernicketyness’ 
involved. The majority of men with shorts 
off ‘look less pleasant, more distracting, even 
more grotesque, than when they have their 
shorts on.’”—Belfast Telegraph 


Not if they keep their shirts on. 
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The Judges’ Report has at last been received 
on entries for the best Architect’s Plan for the 
redevelopment of London University, and is 
here presented for what it is worth. It has been 
thought best to keep the judges anonymous, 
though there seems no harm in revealing that 
there were students among them. 
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REPORT 


As it is not part of the policy of London University to provide 
residential colleges, it was necessary for competitors to ensure 
that all new premises should be placed as near as possible to a 
suburban railway, or at least a marshalling yard or goods depot. 
The policy of building colleges as far apart as possible, which has 
previously met with only partial success, was to be continued, 
and the situation of Royal Holloway College in Egham was held 
up as an ideal example. The Senate viewed with great disfavour 
the several cases of students becoming acquainted with students 
of other colleges, and competitors were advised that plans which 
would render this as difficult as possible would be considered 
most favourably. Furthermore, the sites for the erection of the 
new buildings should be selected bearing in mind the University’s 
lack of social discrimination, which might well be emphasized by 
the choice of such sites as the Isle of Dogs and the South Bank 
Dock areas. + 


In view of the limited means at the University’s disposal 
competitors were reminded that they would be expected to take 
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advantage of such existing buildings as 
would lend themselves to suitable 
conversion. Examples suggested were 
the Hackney Wick Post Office, the 
Westminster Salvation Army Hostel, 
and Miss Agnes Weston’s Home for 
Coloured Seamen in Dock Street. 


Ww 


Finally, it was stipulated that all 
designs should reflect as far as possible 
the individuality of London and its 
traditional architectural features.. No 
attempt should be made at the slavish 
imitation of colleges in other universities, 
and it was pointed out that many of 
these were, in fact, considerably older 
than most London buildings. One of 
the judges reminded competitors that 
London was essentially a brick city, 
and that they might therefore find this 
medium particularly in keeping with its 
architectural traditions. 





MENT PLAN 








The general standard of entries, 
despite their small number, was high, 
and most competitors appeared to 
realize that the problem was economic 
rather than esthetic. The designs 
finally accepted were those which, in 
the opinion of the judges, not only 
strictly fulfilled the conditions of the 
competition but also expressed a 
feeling for the special needs of the 
subject in keeping with the atmosphere 
and ethos of the University. It is 
impossible to give here a report on the 
results, chiefly for reasons of space and 
the Incitement to Disaffection Act 1934, 
but the appended descriptions and 
reproductions of successful entries 
should give an adequate idea of the 
future shape of London University. 


1. EXISTING COLLEGES 


—Development 
University College 


To be moved to the distinctive 
premises of the College Hospital. 
Lectures will take place in the Out- 
Patients Dept., which has happily been 
found to be free before 9.30 in the 








morning. Present premises to be used 
as a much needed car park. 


King’s College 

The existing facade to be replaced by 
a brick frontal modelled on the Head 
Office of the Prudential Assurance Co., 
Holborn; the quadrangle to be operated 
as a public car park on a commercial 
basis; the Thames side to be converted 
to a commercial helicopter landing site. 
The present successful policy of buying 
odd lots in the Strand, where inacess- 
ibility or entrance through cafés or 
fish-bars renders them unsuitable for 
commercial purposes, is to be continued. 


L.S.E. 


No alterations are considered neces- 
sary. 


Bedford 

The existing site proving unsuitable, 
largely because of the disturbing in- 
fluences to which it lays open its 
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students, especially in spring, the 
college will be moved to a new site in 
Wanstead Flats. 


2. NEW COLLEGES 
Notting Hill College 


A new college to be situated by the 
Underground Railway, to provide special 
facilities in Sociology and to contain the 
Casement Libraries. Coloured students, 
of course, will not be admitted. 





Hola College 


To be situated in a now disused 
church in Carshalton, with the majority 
of places reserved for Rhodes scholars 
reading anthropology. 


College of Industrial Relations 


No agreement has yet been reached on 
the siting of this college or the type of 
syllabus to be available, but the design 
below gives a strong hint. 
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Twickenham Jubilee 


By H. 


HE first game of Rugby Football 
ever to be played at Twickenham 

was on October 2, 1909, when the 
Harlequins beat Richmond by fourteen 
points to ten. G. V. Carey, who played 
in the Cambridge pack in 1907 and 
1908, took the kick-off fer the Harle- 
quins and foozled it; the kick did not 
reach the “‘ten-yard line” and there 
was a scrum on the halfway line. So 
the referee’s whistle must have sounded 
within one second of Twickenham’s 
baptism. 

Somebody else may care to estimate 
how many times it has sounded there 
since. I prefer to record that the opening 
game was not unworthy of the occasion. 
The Harlequin backs scored three tries 
in the first twenty minutes and, given 
enough of the ball, would no doubt 
have got another dozen or so. The 
halves were Sibree and Adrian Stoop; 
the wings were F. M. Stoop and D. 
Lambert; and with J. G. G. Birkett and 
R. W. Poulton-Palmer to complete the 
line, no one could say that there was 
any serious weakness in the centre. 
This fearsome six, all of whom had 
played or were soon to play for England, 
collected sixty-seven caps between them 
before age, or war, ended their careers. 
It is nice to think that Twickenham’s 
sacred grass (which “badly needed 
cutting” according to a contemporary 
account) was first trodden by such 
immortal boots. 

Twickenham fifty years ago had two 
single-decker stands, seating about 6,000 
in all, and small standing terraces at 
each end, but even so it seemed a brave, 
even a rash, venture at the time. The 
question was whether enough people 
would ever make the long and arduous 
journey to so remote a spot to justify 
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what one newspaper called “this pre- 
tentious and costly arena.” There were 
few motor-cars in those days and the 
railway service was unremarkable, so 
that the Rugby Union must have been 
agreeably surprised when a crowd of 
eighteen thousand turned up to see the 
first international match in January 
1910. How did they come, those gallant 
pioneers? By trap and brougham and 
hansom cab? Were family wagonettes 
drawn up in lines in the meagre space 
available behind the South Terrace? 
Did clergymen ride in from outlying 
parishes on their old grey mares? Mr, 
O. L. Owen’s History of the Rugby 
Football Union gives no answer to these 
pertinent questions; nor does H. B. T. 
Wakelam’s Harlequin Story, admirably 
useful though both these books are to 
me in other ways. But come they did, 
and had the pleasure of seeing England 
defeat Wales for the first time since 
1898. This first international at Twick- 
enham, no less than the first club game, 
had an entertaining start. Adrian Stoop 
began an attack from the Welsh kick-off, 
feinted to the right, swung off to the 
left, punted ahead, got the ball again 
from a loose scrum, and passed, via 
J. G. G. Birkett, to F. E. Chapman on 
the wing, who scored. So before the 
game was more than a minute old the 
Welshmen were lining up along their 
goal line—among them being the 
younger Bancroft, W. J. Trew, R. 
Jones, R. M. Owen, R. A. Gibbs and, 
God save us, J. Webb and Ivor Morgan, 
men by no means accustomed to such a 
predicament. England won by a goal, 
a penalty goal and a try to two tries, the 
Rugby Union cleared over £2,000, and 
Twickenham was well and _ truly 
launched, 
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The years rolled by. Adrian Stoop 
gave way to W. J. A. Davies as England’s 
fly-half, and in 1924 took up his strange 
cnd (in club matches) often solitary 
position in the middle of the new North 
Stand. C. J. B. Marriott ended his long 
reign as Secretary of the Rugby Union, 
and the signature of Eng. Cdr. S. F. 
Coopper, so familiar in our hot youth 
to those of us who are now middle-aged 
spectators, appeared on international 
match tickets (at 10/- atime). Wakefield, 
Conway and Cove-Smith in the English 
pack, the Stephenson brothers for 
Ireland, Rowe Harding and W. C. 
Powell for Wales, the great Scottish 
three-quarter lines of G. P. S. Macpher- 
son’s day illuminated the ‘twenties, 
and the East and West stands rose to 
double-decker height to accommodate 
the tens of thousands who wanted to see 
them in action. By the beginning of 
the ’thirties Twickenham was more or 
less as it is to-day and could cope with 
crowds of 70,000 plus. Welshmen of the 
calibre of Cliff Jones and Wooller 
arrived on the scene and Wales, in 1933, 
scored their first win at Twickenham. 
Obolensky made his two astonishing 
runs against the 1935-6 All Blacks, and 
thousands of potential old buffers have 
had vivid, and totally different, memor- 
ies of the second of them ever since. 
And so on, and so on. There was a war. 
Tickets bore the name “F. D. Prentice” 
from 1947, and their price went up to 
15/-. In the foHowing year a man called 
Ken Jones trotted-on to the ground for 
Wales and a J. W. Kyle made his first 
appearance there for Ireland. These 
two youngsters, it will be remembered, 
were persevered with by their respective 
countries. In 1950 75,500 people got 
into the ground for the Welsh match, 
and the authorities, surveying the scene, 
decided that there were about 3,000 
too many. Hence the introduction, on 
special occasions, of “‘all ticket’’ matches. 

In 1954 the Fourth All Blacks—but 
what’s the use? One cannot put fifty 
years of Twickenham into a nutshell. 
There the place is, an ugly, intolerably 
corrugated frame for a lush green land- 
scape with figures; a bi-annual meeting- 
place for duffel coats and small flat caps, 
for “Raglans” and bowler hats and 
paunches bigger than they used to be; 
scene of moments of unbearable ex- 
citement and gnawing frustration, of 
too much kicking for touch and sudden 
awakenings, of movements of real beauty 
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and physical impacts from which 
neither man will surely arise alive; 
headquarters of the rich, powerful, 
indomitably amateur Rugby Union; 
battleground of the Universities; hope- 
less, helpless agglomeration of motor- 
cars; cold, draughty Twickenham, 
where one’s seat is always behind a pillar 
and one’s neighbours are always grossly 
fat ex-second-rowmen in enormous 
overcoats. 

Here, on Saturday, the Jubilee year 
of the ground will be celebrated by the 
playing of a match between England/ 
Wales and Scotland/Ireland. Some of 
us would have preferred that the game 
should have been the Lions against the 
Rest, to give us a chance of seeing this 
tremendously gifted, fabulously un- 


lucky team in action. But at least a 
large number of the Lions will be per- 
forming, and there is the consoling 
fact that these combined “internat- 
ionals ” do seem to produce entertaining 
football. The 1923 Centenary Match 
at Rugby School was won by England 
and Wales by 21 points to 16, and in 
1929, in the Rowland Hill Memorial 
Match, Scotland and Ireland won 
20-13. The tenseness of an ordinary 
international is missing from these 
affairs and the emphasis is on enjoy- 
ment; it is as if the Barbarians were 
playing the Barbarians. 

For this Jubilee occasion not only 
the teams but also the spectators have 
been carefully selected. ‘The Rugby 
Union has invited. every living old 





International it has been possible to 
trace, the President of every Club 
affiliated to the Union, the officials of 
the Constituent Bodies (which means, 
roughly, the Counties), the High Com- 
missioners of the Dominions, sundry 
Ambassadors and other estimable dig- 
nitaries. The scene behind the West 
Stand before the kick-off should be 
hardly less animated than the game 
itself. But despite all this there is still, 
at the time of writing, room for you and 
me. It hardly seems possible that any- 
one to whom the names Scotland and 
Davies, Jackson and O’Reilly, Dawson 
and Meredith, Risman and Jeeps 
mean anything at all will deliberately 
absent himself from Twickenham on 
October 17. 


“Then they were bought up by Whipkins, who were taken over by Baker Smithers, who amalgamated with Bassington, 
who had a Trading Agreement with Minn’s and Sopley United, who, of course, already owned Huntler’s, Pint, did you say?” 
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West Side Stories 











And There is that Leviathan 


From Los Angeles B. A. YOUNG reports on marine entertainment 


N the way to Marineland from 
6) our home we go by a place 
called Palos Verdes, and there, 

at Portuguese Bend, is the church where 


Jayne Mansfield was married to Mickey 
Hargitay. It was built by Frank Lloyd 


Wright’s son and is all glass and creep- 
ers, like a kind of monstrous ecclesias- 
tical conservatory. Inside, although there 
is no service going on, music wobbles 
continually from an electronic organ. 
We have “Always” first, followed by 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka,” and 
then we feel it is time to be going 
on to Marineland to see the performing 
whales. 

“This is the most wonderful show 
in America,” Doctor Baerleiter tells me 
earnestly. 

“Do you come here often?” 

“T’ve never been in my life.” 

It costs $2.25 each to go in, or 
sixteen shillings, which may have 
something to do with the doctor’s 
lifelong abstinence. But it certainly is 
a terrific place. There are three vast 
tanks; if I were urged to guess their 
size, I would say, with a good deal of 
modesty about my powers of estimation, 
that the whale tank is eighty feet in 
diameter and fifty deep, the oval tank 
full of miscellaneous big fish about the 
same depth and the same area but oval, 
and the seal: arena the size of a decent 
swimming bath. As the whales are just 
about to perform, we go straight to the 


top of the whale tank, where tiers of 
seats surround it. 

Something like a big shiny football 
is bobbing about in the water. This is 
the nose of a whale. The rest of him, 
like the rest of an iceberg, is hidden 
beneath the surface. From time to 
time other footballs make their appear- 
ance. The tank appears to be full of 
whales. It is also full of porpoises, who 
fill in the time by jumping ten or twelve 
feet out of the water just for the hell of 
it. A man in a kind of naval officer’s rig 
comes to the end of a short pier pro- 
jecting over the water and begins his 
spiel. 

It seems there are only three whales, 
and their names are Bimbo, Bubbles 
and Squirt. “Those,” says Doctor 
Baerleiter indignantly, “are not proper 
names for whales.” “I think they’re 
sweet,” says his brother-in-law. “Sweet 
but not dignified,” the doctor reproves 
him. “Whales have dignified names, 
like Moby Dick. Moby Bimbo now, 
or Moby Squirt—you see the differ- 
ence?” “At once,” his brother-in-law 
agrees. 

Dignified names or not, the Marine- 
land whales have little use for dignity. 
To open the programme, Moby Bubbles 
(I believe: I never learned to tell one 
whale reliably from another) goes into 
a waltz routine. The naval officer calls 
out his command, the music changes 
into three-four time, and the mighty 
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cetacean spins happily about its thirty- 
foot longitudinal axis. There is a burst 
of applause, and Bubbles gets a handful 
of fish. “I understood,” I say modestly, 
“that whales ate only plankton.” 
“Probably another trick, is all,” says 
the doctor. 

Other things the whales do are these. 
They lift their heads out of the water and 
sing in a hoarse scream. They put on 
funny hats that are thrown into the 
tank for them (but whales’ ‘heads not 
being made for hats, they have to wear 
them on the ends of their noses). They 
take up a rope with a wooden float 
attached to the end of it and swim 
across the tank to deliver it to another 
naval officer on the other side; and when 
the rope has been stretched fifteen or 
sixteen feet above the surface of the 
water, jump over it as demanded by 
their trainer. Alternatively they will 
make a vertical jump so high that their 
tails come out clear of the water. All 
these things, I must stress, they do on a 
word of command, without any possibil- 
ity of physical contact with the ring- 
master. 

The naval officer explains, most 
inadequately, how it is done. “They 
have very acute hearing, and they learnt 
all their tricks by word of mouth.” At 
what stage they are taught English he 
does not reveal, but evidently they pick 
it up pretty fast, for Bubbles has only 
been in captivity just over six months. 
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Six months! While we wander about 
the aquarium, and watch the perform- 
ing porpoises and seals (one of which 
stands on its left foreflipper with its 
tail in the air), and try to attract the 
attention of Omar the Octopus, who 
prefers to hang glued to the glass of his 
cage, and watch a diver go down to the 
bottom of the oval tank to feed the fish, 
which include a shoal of leopard sharks, 
the full significance of this extraordinary 
feat does not sink in. Later, when we 
have done all these things and go back 
to the whale tank, where you can peep 
in under the surface at any level you 
choose, the real menace of the situation 
begins to appear. 

As you watch the whales, and indeed 
the porpoises too to some extent, under 
the surface you get a much clearer idea 
of their mental processes. Watching 
from above, you simply see the creature 
jump when it is told. But out of sight, 
it makes all its preparations for the 
tricks; it does not jump spontaneously 
and immediately, it swims down to the 
bottom of the tank and circles round and 
round a couple of times working up 
speed, and then darts upwards and 
shoots out of the water at the correct 
place, in the correct direction, and does 
the correct thing at the end of its jump, 
e.g. takes a piece of fish from the hand 
of the naval officer or some visiting 
film-star who may have been pressed 
into service. In other words, it reasons. 
And this it has learnt to do in six 
months. 

Doctor Baerleiter is very disturbed 
about it all as we go home. “Here are 
all these intelligent creatures milling 
around in the South Pole. What are 
they thinking about? Can we believe, 
after what we’ve seen this afternoon, 
that they’re going to put up with this 
harpooning and so on for ever? I’ve 
got news for you—they’re going to get 
pretty mad pretty soon, and when they 
do, when all these intelligent great 
leviathans really decide on their plan of 
campaign, there are going to be some 
red faces down there in the White 
South. 

“And another thing, you saw that 
octopus? Do you know that-if you show 
an octopus a square surface each time 
you feed it, so that it associates the 
square outfit with food, and then you 
show it a surface the same size but just 
the tiniest bit oblong, it won’t show 
any interest at all?” 


“Tt never learnt that from no whale,” 
says his brother-in-law. 

“You know something?” the doctor 
says, ignoring him. “Man has got to 
keep on his toes or there’s other 
creatures going to overhaul him.” The 
church where Jayne Mansfield was 
married shines like a beacon above the 
road, lit up now that darkness has 
fallen, and Doctor Baerleiter turns the 
car up towards it. Perhaps he wants to 
go in and enlist the Lord’s aid for the 
human race against the denizens of the 
deep. 

As it happens the organ is playing 
“ Always” again as we go in, as soothing 


Man in 
Apron 

















a melody as ever came from Tin Pan 
Alley, and the floodlights make cosy 
little shadows among the creepers. 
Doctor Baerleiter shudders, none the 
less, as we leave. “I couldn’t help_ 
thinking,” he says uneasily, “of all those 
whales outside Iqoking in at us.” 


M 


“‘Having left his car for over 20 years 
outside the East Station while travelling to 
London by train to attend board meetings, 
Councillor Leslie Wallis was shocked on 
Tuesday to find it missing when he returned.” 

Kent Messenger 


Anyway, the battery would have been 
down. 























A series defining moments of crisis and redirection in private lives 


A Woman’s War 


Y life and times, if you want 
M to know the truth, have been 
so crammed with turning 

points that I have frequently fetched up 
facing roughly the same way as before— 
take four sharp turns to the right or left 
as the case may be, and work it out for 
yourself. ‘There was the time I gave up 
being a theatre producer, after spending 
a whole term working on the duel scene 
from Hamlet every evening after prep 
without solving the somehow crucial 
problem of people bumping into each 
other. And the time I gave up being 
a theatre critic one fateful evening when 
the curtain went up and a terrible 
realization stole over me that the flesh 
is mortal and there were plenty of places 
where I’d rather be—at home for in- 
stance with a good book and one’s feet 
up. And the time I first studied medical 


coon ° 
DELICIOUS 











students in their natural habitat, and 
prayed from that time never to fall into 
the hands of doctors. And the time I 
met Gregory Peck and we had a nice 
cosy little chat about British tweeds and 
tailoring. Not to mention the time I 
spurned the homespun philosophy of a 
New York taxi-driver who said a girl 
with a nice little English accent should 
sit around in the right kind of bars and 
gather rosebuds, only he put it more 
idiomatically. 

So there is a turning-point born every 
minute, and perhaps one of the most 
solemn in my life came some years ago 
when I decided never to give my war 
memoirs to the world. Admittedly they 
would not have been the stuff from 
which heroic drama is made—I was 
never called upon to drive in a doomed 
truck with John Mills or hand the key 
of my flat enigmatically to poor crazed 
naval officers; anyway I lived inland in 
a bed-sitter ruled by a severe landlady 
who was short on keys. 

Another of my sound, though sad, 
reasons for abandoning any project for 
a book of thrilling reminiscence is that 
I have positively nothing to reveal. I 
was already twenty when I stopped 
being an undergraduate and went to 
war on the playing-fields of Balliol. 
By that time every anti-aircraft. post, 
every canteen, ambulance, furrow and 
airfield was so crammed with women 
that we late arrivals presented a serious 
problem. No-one, in the politest, 
kindliest way imaginable, knew what on 
earth to do with us. When they finally 
found me a tiny nook in a very astonish- 
ing division of Naval Intelligence it 
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became clear to me at once that secrecy 
was of essential importance. So much 
so indeed that the Deputy Head Man, 
a charming don of almost incredible 
intellectual grandeur, explained to me 
our precise function in the war in such 
guarded terms that to this day I have 
never fully grasped what we were up to. 
At the time it seemed best to let each 
day take its course and hope that light 
might eventually dawn. I haven't 
fathomed it yet, though I brood about 
it sometimes in the long winter evenings. 

I know, and feel I may safely reveal, 
that we worked on maps, and foreign 
telephone directories and street guides 
which the smaller female personnel 
frequently sat on to lift them nearer 
their work-tables, and aerial photo- 
graphs which you pushed about under 
a stereoscope in an effort to gain a wide- 
screen 3-D effect. Most of my own 
work seemed to be concerned with 
sewage farms, and I learned many 
interesting new words in German, a 
language in which hitherto I had been 
limited to stuff like “In spite of the gay 
feather in my hat my heart is as cold as 
the little stream that wanders through 
the pine forests” and other sentences 
useful for catching the drift of lieder- 
singers. When the war moved to the 
Far East and the photographs turned 
into stereoscopic bamboo huts on stilts 
above water my form of research 
quickly became more or less redundant, 
but the Wrens were kind and let me 
help carry round the tea. 

The personnel was talented in the 
extreme, and bizarre. Lord of all (apart 
from various unseen gods with names 
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like Colonel Sabre and Major Cannon) 
where we were concerned was a fire- 
brand who lived to win the war and 
scourge the permanent Civil Service; 
he was also the only man who could get 
the stove to light in the mornings, and 
every Wren longed to be his mother. 
We kept the Wrens neatly stowed at one 
end of the hut, where they poured out 
tea and made tracings and boned up on 
Russian to be ahead for the next war. 
The opposite wilder end was where we 
kept the Norwegians—lawless, kind- 
hearted men of gigantic strength and 
sweetness, all ten feet tall and radiantly 
beautiful. Their Viking blood made it 
possible for them to hold twenty-four- 
hour-long parties on an epic scale and 
turn up on Monday morning, their 
innocent eyes the colour of rain-swept 
summer skies and flashing with health 
and zeal. 

We had dons and schoolmasters and 
journalists, and a dapper little Free 
French flier with blackberry eyes and 
a sort of touching determination to 
uphold, especially in a cold and foreign 
climate, the traditional Frenchman’s 
natural aptitude for practical romance. 
We took it to be a matter of national 
honour, and knew that his real interest 
lay in blocking up the cracks in the hut 
with sticky tape (he had the most terrible 
colds in the whole of Naval Intelligence) 
and planning a detailed campaign for 
becoming the first post-war dictator of 
France. 

We had Americans with exquisite 
manners who said “You’re welcome” 
and dreamed of home; and one of them, 
an academic of ferocious intelligence 
and steely pride, kept the flag of the 
American Cavalry flying by wearing 
breeches and boots on fine sunny 
mornings. Some do say there was a pair 
of spurs as well, but my memory is 
hazy on this point. We were also visited 
from time to time by a mysterious 
debonair gentleman in a moleskin waist- 
coat who seemed to come bearing 
travellers’ tales of the world beyond. 
What he told few of the female person- 
nel were allowed to know, partly because 
we were obvious security risks and 
partly because the tales were often of a 
ribald as well as top-secret-and-sudden 
nature and our hut preserved a high 
pure moral tone where the younger 
female personnel were concerned. 

I doubt I would ever have won the 
war without the help of an infant don 


at the next table who unerringly spotted 
some of my basic weaknesses, such as 
finding it hard to add up and see 
stereoscopically. ‘Together we worked 
Penelope’s web in reversé, and what I 
unstitched during the day he patiently 
darned together after office hours, 
wisely never attempting to exhaust my 
mental resources with boggling ex- 
planations of what it was all about 
anyway. Everybody was really extra- 
ordinarily kind to me in my war, rather 
on the principle that if Establishment 


positively insisted on cluttering the ~ 


place up with women there was nothing 
for it but to be British and gentlemanly 
and see they didn’t muddle their sums. 
I lived in a daze that was almost 
euphoric, my main nightmare being 
that one day I should meet Colonel 
Sabre or Major Cannon face to face and 
on some insane impulse they would ask 
me what I was doing. As far as Security 
went I was without doubt the war’s 
most valuable conscript. 

With the piping days of peace, bold 
squatters took over our hut. They must 








All right—if this is the way you want it. 
with peaceful intentions.” 
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have had a beastly time with the stove. 
I suppose it was something of a turning- 
point in my life when I tore myself away 
from the lowest rung in Naval Intelli- 
gence that was mine alone and decided 
my specialized knowledge of sewage 
might not be enough to equip me for 
earning a living. I felt just a touch sad 
when Miss Babington-Smith published 
her book about identifying this and that 
from air-cover, but then she did seem to 
know what she was about and clearly 
had no difficulty whatever in seeing 
stereoscopically. My secrets of the war 
must perish with me. I swallowed the 
plans at dawn. It is better that way. 





Further contributors to this 
series will be: 

MARY ADAMS 

MALCOLM BRADBURY 

J. P. MALLALIEU 

PHILIP OAKES 











But don’t forget we came here 








7* defeats me how anyone can spend 
good hard-earned money collecting 
stamps, coins or butterflies. However, 
chacun a son gotit. 

But take my collection (and you may) 
of misfits. That is quite a different 
matter. Without boasting, I think it 
must be the finest in the country. 

The brown-belted coat, circa nine- 
teen-fifty-three (only three sizes too big 
—despite the saleswoman’s earnest 
assurance that it was my size), the 
genuine Egyptian tan cotton (quaint 


“But It’s Your 


round-shouldered effect) and the corded 
velvet (wearable only with zip undone) 
are but a few of the vast miscellany of 
garments crammed into my wardrobe. 

The turquoise linen misfit is exquisite. 
A real bargain that. I bought it from a 
friend. She couldn’t sit down in it 
either. I can just hobble about in the 
blue suit. With a few months more of 
practice I think I shall be able to crawl 
into the car too, without folding up like 
a jack-knife as at present. My sun- 
dress is a dream. Simply yards of 
material in the skirt. It is such a pity 
I can’t even breathe in the bodice! 

At one time I had quite a compre- 
hensive collection of shoes too. I could 
even sit with them on for as long as a 
quarter of an hour. Perhaps it was rather 
foolish to banish them to the cellar when 
they overflowed out of the spare bed- 
room wardrobe. But how was I to know 
they would develop those great patches 
of green mould so quickly? 

Strangely enough, I have even dis- 
covered tailors and dress-makers who 
can actually make misfits. Adding to 
my collection in this way possesses a 
certain advantage. They are in material 
of my own choosing. I have only to 
hint that I could do with an extra half 
an inch round the waist... Well, you 
know how generous some people are. 
And what’s an extra four inches between 
friends? A cummerbund will pull that 
in very nicely. Fashionable too. 

Inevitably, the moment comes when 
my wardrobe is full to bursting point. 
Reluctantly I call in a wardrobe dealer. 
No nicer woman ever breathed. Her 
charming smile never falters as rapidly 
she riffles through the garments draped 
artistically over the settee. 


FOR 
WOMEN 


Size, Madam”’ 


Obligingly she admires the beautiful 
quality of the silk dress. Affability 
itself, she jots down, with amazing 
swiftness, the prices she is prepared to 
offer. Meanwhile, I do a lightning bit 
of mental arithmetic. If I am correct 
in my calculations there’s about fifty 
pounds-worth of unworn misfits lying 
there. 


Not in the 


E were lined up, four trembling 

girls, in the headmistress’s study, 
being tried for our “crime.” We had 
fraternized with Bill, Bert and Ginger, 
the drivers of the school bus, by waving 
them a friendly good-bye as we 
stepped off. For ten fearful minutes her 
brittle voice had cut into us. 

Then came the final denouncement: 
“... Furthermore, I think you are JusT 
the sort of people who would go home 
and gossip with the maids.”’ 

This was too much. What an awful 
thing to say. We burst into tears . . 
Or perhaps I cried because we had no 
maids at home anyway—only a bi- 
weekly. 

Snobbishness was one lesson not 
listed in the prospectus, yet we were 
all taught it and I think I must have 
passed with honours. In a school where 
almost everything but the three Rs was 
considered to be an-extra for which 
our fathers had to pay heavily, it came 
free. 

One of my best friends recently con- 
fessed that she had hated me when I 
was sixteen, still with thudding pigtails 
—we thought perms rather “fast” — 
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She offers me four pounds eighteen 
shillings for the lot. Take it or leave it. 

I take it. Well, you have got to cut 
your losses, haven’t you? 

Discreetly swathed in a dust sheet, off 
goes my collection to be flung into the 
glossy new two-tone-finish saloon out- 
side. I fully expect her to call in an 
even smarter car next time. 

And what do I do with my four 
pounds eighteen? As if you didn’t 
know. I dash out in the One and Only 
suit that ever fitted—to buy yet another 
misfit... — EDITA REED 


Prospectus 


and the loudest “I say” of all. We 
were easily recognizable by the way we 
prefaced every remark with this in an 
affected voice and by the bright tassels 
which bobbed in the centre of our 
berets. 

There was a time when shamefaced 
seniors were seen slinking along the 
corridors from the study. Their crime 
had been wearing headscarves to school 
on a rainy day and we were horrified. 
Those photographs of the Queen and 
Princess Margaret at race meetings 
were obviously not as frequent then as 
they are now. 

Eventually my father grew tired of 
the little horror that had appeared in 
the family and he wrote a complaining 
letter to the school. The headmistress 
replied that he need not worry, it was 
just a stage young girls go through and 
I would soon grow out of it. 

So I stayed. But a pale, fair-haired 
creature who somehow was particularly 
prone to teasing was taken away from 
the school by her father after only a 
short time there. Her life was a misery 
—for she was unlucky enough to be the 
daughter of a Labour M.P. 
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We were told to try to be kinder to 
her as, after all, she could not help what 
her father was. 

And then there were the rules, 
designed to preserve the system. 

No cinemas. No sweet or bun-eating 
in the street. And to be caught eating 
an ice cream publicly was to invite 
expulsion. “Surely,” we were asked, 
“you don’t want to be mistaken for 
those grammar school children?” 

This all made the world a very much 
harder place to understand when we 
were pushed into it. 
form-mates scuttled back to the safety 
of school, tagged a “Miss” on to the 
beginning of their names and taught 
netball and scripture to the little ones. 
And some of them, in turn, are now 
passing on the genteel art. 

— MARGARET WALLINGTON 


bs 


Cutting the Cackle 


HAT’S settled it. That’s really 

settled it. Oxford’s finished for me. 
You won’t catch me now with a rissole 
in my dear old alma mater. You won’t 
find me paying any nostalgic visits, 
toying, starry-eyed, with sardines on 
toast, bending reverently over sausages 
in the groves of academe. No. Dignity 
forbids. The insult is too much. My 
old college have built themselves a new 
dining hall; and they have had it de- 
signed “to absorb the specific high- 
pitched resonance of women’s voices.” 

So that’s how they dismiss our con- 
versations on Coleridge and Kant, our 
perorations on Sully Prudhomme and 
Proust. That’s what they really thought 
of our fierce debates on labials and 
dentals, Rump Parliaments and recur- 
ring decimals; that’s what they thought 
of our intellectual brilliance, our striving 
after whatever we strove after, our 
Beowulf and our would-be Vulgar 
Latin. To them it was so much letting 
down of hair, natter and chatter and 
useless female babble; it was just a lot 
of gabble and tosh and shrill stupidity. 
It was “specific high-pitched re- 
sonance,”” 

Well, that’s settled it. That’s really 
settled it. And they asked me to 
subscribe to the building fund as well. 

— JOANNA RICHARDSON 


Several of my 


ALISON ADBURGHAM replies to PHYLLIS HEATHCOTE 





A Letter 


Y DEAR PHYLLIS,—We are in 

the midst of Swiss Fortnight in 
London, a balanced blend of culture 
and commerce: Swiss art exhibitions, 
concerts, films, fashion shows, cheese 
tastings, watch windings. ‘The Dor- 
chester and the Mirabelle are having a 
quinzaine gastronomique Suisse, and at 
the Planetarium we can gaze at the 
night sky as seen from the Jungfraujoch. 
At the Horse of the Year Show, a quad- 
rille from the Swiss Cavalry School is 
a dainty attraction—more ominous, a 
Scottish-Swiss Folklore evening at the 
Albert Hall. One imagines a cordiality 
of bagpipes, yodelling, Highland reels 
and alpenhorns, fahnen schwingen and 
swirling kilts. 

Our wonderful English summer led 
straight into a golden Indian one. 
Would anyone any other year have 
dreamed of giving an ice-cream party 
on the roof garden of the Kensington 
Gardens Restaurant as late as this? We 
were invited to explore the potentialities 
of serving ice-cream with liqueurs. We 
first garnished our ices from bowls of 
split almonds, raisins, and maraschino 
cherries, and then, from massed bottles 
of Grand Marnier, Benedictine, Apricot 
Brandy, Bols Advokaat, Cherry Heering, 
Tia Maria, Curacao and so on, chose 
our own mixture to slosh over the ice. 
I remembered a comedian giving a 
Housewife’s Talk: “Add a spoonful 
of cod-liver oil to your coffee and 
youll be surprised at the difference it 
makes.” But the liqueur ice-cream 
built up yourself from a basic family 
block is certainly an idea for a dinner 
party. 

More dedicated Bacchus worship was 





to Paris 


going on in the City last week at the 
Lebégue wine-tastings in their cellars, 
where the atmosphere is votive. ‘The 
owners of famous chateaux always come 
over for this occasion, and the sniffing, 
sipping, and spitting-out goes on 
bilingually by candlelight, between 
shadowy walls of wine casks. You drift 
on still in the candle-lit cellars, to a 
prodigiously English meal—lobster, 
salmon, game-pie, baron of beef. I heard 
someone say “Thank God there are no 
boring vegetables.” A rich man’s grace 
before meat. 

In a commendable effort to make 
vegetables less boring Harrods now 
have seeds from Vilmorin of Paris. All 
the little French tendernesses—peas, 
gourds, beans, dandelion, special salad- 
ings. Alpine strawberries and flower 
seeds as well. I saw a rudbeckia called 
Tetra Spoutnik. Carters should re- 
name their Sweet Rocket, Sweet Moon 
Rocket. And yet I don’t know... in 
this Sputnik Age it’s becoming so 
fashionable to be old-fashioned. ‘There's 
a rage to be spiritually pre-combustion 
engine, and isms are quite out. It’s a 
reaction that’s running through every- 
thing. For instance, the children’s 
photographer Desmond Groves, who 
has an exhibition at Fortnum & Masons, 
says there’s a Victorian feeling in child 
portraiture now (he himself, although 
only thirty-three, is the image of a 
Victorian photographer of the Mous- 
tache Movement period). Anyone who 
can make little angels out of the little 
devils has my blessing. Unfortunately 
he doesn’t do teenagers. 

As ever, 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 83—Green Tongues the metre of “The Grand old Duke of York.” The poll-minded 
OMPETITORS are invited to write a letter of thanks ™ay care to know that eighty per cent of our competitors seem 
from a non-gardener who has spent the whole of his be undeviating Tories. ‘The winner is: 
visit on an enforced tour of his host’s garden. Limit: F. J. LELIEVRE 
120 words. 1A COLLEGE AVENUE 












LONDONDERRY 

‘ A prize consisting of a framed Punch original, to be selected 

4 from all available drawings, is offered for the best entry. Whom will you take on Choosing Day 
Runners-up will receive a book token to the value of one guinea. To spend your pennies bright? 
Entries by first post on Friday, October 23, to Topsy Com- Oh, put a kiss against my name! 
PETITION No. 83, Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. I’ll set the world aright. 






ae For some there are can’t eat enough, 
Report on Competition No. 80 Some walk that want new shoon. 


(Mac and Hugh went up the Hill) ~*~ pn pe repay your pence 
“Hey diddle diddle, ’s on the fiddle,” sang a good third a a 
of the political nursery rhymesters, and another large section ; =. 
were unable to resist the allure of a pocket full of Nye. My lady’s horse goce silver shod, 
, ‘ . ‘ ; My lord dines richly too. 
Practically no one tried to invent new rhymes, which is I’ve never seen my pennies back, 
admittedly much harder than levering a few party gibes into Nor ever look to do. 






= 


















And the following earn book-tokens: 


Baa, baa, Mac-sheep, have you any school? 

Yes sir, yes sir, three bags full— 

Grammar School for Alistair, Technical for Jill, 

And D stream for the little boy whose Mum’s at the mill. 
Mary Pearce,,39 Langley Park Road, Iver, Bucks. 











Swing left, swing right, 

Pretty laddie for me. 
That’s how they swing 
At the top of the tree. 












Swing red, swing blue, 
Swing through the yellow. 

Swing pretty laddie, 
Innocent fellow. 

R. R. Zanker, 37 Overleigh Road, Chest 





















Who comes round my little wooden bed? 
It’s the man with a face at the back of his head. 

An apple in his left hand, an apple in his right, 
The two-faced man is a very funny sight. 
































The two-faced man can’t see where he goes 
So he falls down flat on one of his nose. 
There’s quite a lot of blood and the apples fly away 
And I go off to sleep again until another day. 

W. K. Whiston, Kirkmichael, Ballindalloch, Banffshire 































Loyal to the Empire 
Peer with a kind eye 
Let the little man shout 
Couldn’t hurt a cat. 














Traitor to the Empire 
Peer with a blind eye 
Beat him up, kick him out 

Can’t stand that. 
J. A. Lindon, 89 Terrace Road, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 
















Here come the gipsies two by two 
Some dressed in red, some dressed in blue. 






Lots of pretty paper bags, puffed with air 
They’ll be selling to the children in the market square. 


(ee A. ag SS 




















Ten fora little cheer, none for a hiss 
But a hundred, hundred for a single kiss. 






And though of course they’!l never be what they seemed at first 
Goodness, goodness, goodness me, what fun they’!l be to burst! 
E. }. Anderson, Middlesex Hospital Medical School, W.1 
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OW that all is thankfully over, the 

job of tidying up the electoral 
battlefield begins. Since this column 
purports to be about the City, let it be 
pointed out that there is a great deal 
of metaphorical mud and debris lying 
around the square mile. 

The timing of the Jasper-State 
Building affair, plumb in the middle of 
the election campaign, was an unfortun- 
ate coincidence which lent more venom 
to the abandon with which criticism of 
this sorry business was made to en- 
compass the City and all its works. 
Such criticism would have been made 
anyhow, whether or not it fitted in an 
election campaign, and the accusations 
would as usual have been made mainly 
out of prejudice and ignorance. Mr. 
Jasper may be no more representative 
of the City of London than the State 
is of the building society movement; 


but generalizations come easily especi- 
ally when there is no immediate 
and effective answer. The City’s case 


tends to go by default. A few lone 
voices are occasionally raised in its 
defence, but all too often they are 
reported on pink paper or in the columns 
meant for top people. They are preach- 
ing to the converted and have no impact 
whatsoever on those who need and 
should be given the true, unvarnished 
facts. 

There ate some exceptions to this 
general condemnation. One of them is 
Sir John Benn, chairman of a life 
assurance office in the City and—an 
unusual combination—an author. I 
have before me the new edition of his 
little book Something in the City in 
which he explains something about its 
business and pleads for some improve- 
ment in its public relations. What is 
needed is not propaganda but the 
education which will make democracy 
safe for the world. The aptest comment 
on all this was made long ago by Thomas 
Jefferson and is quoted in John Benn’s 
book. “I know of no safe depository 
of the ultimate powers of society but 
the people themselves; and if we think 
of them as not enlightened enough to 
exercise their control with a wholesome 
discretion, the remedy is not to take it 


from them but to inform their discretion 
by education”—which is the very 
reverse of what was done in some of 
the recent political broadcasts. 


a He cs * * % 


Between the brickbats of the cam- 
paign some extraordinarily good news 
has come from assorted quarters of 
trade and industry. 

Item one: never have so many 
diamonds been sold as during the first 
nine months of this year. The demand 
has been for both gem and industrial 
stones. The record sales of gem stones 
show how prosperous the western world 
is to-day ; those of industrial stones, how 
prosperous it is likely to be to-morrow. 
On the strength of these figures De 
Beers and Anglo American Corporation 
still look very promising investments. 


Second Helping of Strawberries 


HE notice chalked on an old piece 
of board nailed to the farm gate last 
week announced baldly : “ Picking Straw- 
berries and Onions.” An incongruous 
pair. Strawberries and cream, yes. 
But they belong to June, along with tea 


“at Wimbledon, supper in the garden 


and all the delights of the midsummer 
season. Not with things more properly 
associated with October: harvest 
festivals, pheasants in stubble, conkers 
in school. Least of all with onions. 

But if by chance you haven’t looked 
at your own strawberry patch lately it 
may prove worth investigating. For in 
this wholly abnormal year of seemingly 
endless sunshine, strawberries are busily 
producing autumn crops in kitchen 
gardens all over the south and east of 
England. And fruit farmers have 
recalled their strawberry picking 
brigades for a second stint with the chip 
baskets in the hot, dry fields. 

This June-in-October behaviour by 
the strawberry plant is not really so 
freakish as it may seem. Ever since the 
advent of the Scottish-bred variety 
Auchincruive Climax, ten years ago, we 
might have had annual strawberry feasts 
in October, weather permitting. For 
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That disarmingly named concern, 
Glaxo Laboratories, has increased its 
profits substantially and raised its 
dividend. There is much more to this 
undertaking than the baby food on 
which the name was made. It is among 
the leading manufacturers of pharma- 
ceutical preparations and the foremost 
researchers into new drugs. 

Retail trade figures show that there 
is more money than ever in the pockets 
(and in the hire purchase contracts) of 
the people. The most significant detail 
of the figures for August is the persist- 
ence with which the multiple stores 
such as Marks & Spencer, Woolworths, 
Great Universal Stores, Littlewoods, are 
taking the lion’s share of the business. 
That trend looks like persisting, who- 
ever our political masters may be. 

— LOMBARD LANE 


Climax, and its successors Redgauntlet 
and Talisman, were bred to fruit in 
autumn as well as in summer. 

Most years, though, the weather is so 
discouraging that the berries formed 
from the second batch of blossom 
stay inedibly green, concealed among 
the foliage, until they rot away. Yet 
these varieties, transported to grow in 
the south of France, could comfortably 
go on producing double crops every 
year. It’s simply a matter of environ- 
ment. Nowadays English fruit growers 
also plant strawberries of French origin 
for autumn fruiting—the ones opti- 
mistically classed as “perpetual”; so 
whenever the weather is especially 
kind there will be strawberries ready for 
picking at onion harvest time. 

People who tend to innate pessimism 
are beginning to mutter gloomily that 
all this extra fruit production will do the 
strawberry plants no good; we shall pay 
for it next year, they say; there'll be no 
strawberries at all; the plants will be 
worn out by this year’s unwonted 
fruitfulness. 

Fortunately, the scientists who 
checked on this point a while ago say 
such fears are quite unfounded. Straw- 
berry plants allowed to produce both 
summer and autumn crops did just as 
well the following year as plants forcibly 
prevented from bearing a second fruit 
crop by having their blossom removed. 
So we can enjoy this year’s bonus crop 
without worrying about the prospects 
for next June. It may be years before 
we get the chance again. 

— SYLVIA LAVERTON 








BOOKING OFFICE 
Royal Success Story 


Queen Mary. James Pope-Hennessy. 
Allen and Unwin, 42/- 


HISisacuriousand puzzling book. 

It is in some ways one of the most 

candid—startlingly candid—of re- 
cent royal biographies; in other aspects 
it is almost impenetrably confusing. 
The character of its subject—one of the 
most remarkable women in our history 
—emerges, strong, constant and cour- 
ageous and highly intelligent, but only 
through a vast welter of domestic and 
family triviality and a genealogical 
discursiveness which makes the Alma- 
nach de Gotha seem as lucid and as 
persuasive as a Party manifesto. 

There is an essential process to which 
every biographer must submit; it is 
called “digesting the material.” I fear 
that Mr. Pope-Hennessy has omitted 


to perform it as thoroughly as he ought. 
Amplitude of documentation does not 
atone completely for formlessness and 
lack of control. These are both defects 
which Queen Mary herself, with her 
orderly mind and her innate sense of 
style, would quietly and firmly have 
reproved. Yet in some extraordinary 
way she triumphs over her biographer, 
as in life she triumphed over the count- 
less difficulties and disabilities with 
which she was confronted. 

Hers was surely the success story of 
all time—moral as well as material 
success, but achieved at a cost that must 
have daunted the bravest of spirits. 
She was born on the outer fringe of the 
huge and complex circle of Anglo- 
Germanic royalty in the mid-nineteenth 
century; her mother, a granddaughter 
of George III (and therefore a Princess 
of Great Britain and Ireland), a huge, 
financially feckless, kindly, popular 





THESE LOOKS SPEAK VOLUMES 


A Panorama of Publishers 


4. Dr. DESMOND FLOWER 


HE middle of three genera- 

tions of Flowers now at 

Cassells (father Sir Newman 
is President, son Nicholas is Up 
and Coming), Desmond Flower 
became Literary Director in 1938 
and retired in 1940 to devote 
himself to soldiering (M.c., 
dispatches). In 1946 he resumed, 
became Chairman in 1958. An 
enthusiastic Francophile, he is a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
and a D.Litt. (honoris causa) of 
Caen University. The foundation- 
stone of the firm’s building in Red 
Lion Square (laid by Sir Winston 
Churchill in 1956) is part of the 
fabric of the Chateau de Versailles. 
His list of books of which he is 
proudest is eclectic, includes an 
illustrated (Paul Nash) edition of 
Urne_ Buriall, Nicholas Mon- 
sarrat’s first novel, Churchill’s 
Second World War, Cassell’s 
Encyclopedia of Literature, Sir 
William Slim’s Defeat into Victory, 
The Collected Letters of Edward 
Gibbon and Cassell’s Spanish 
Dictionary. 
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mountain of a woman, was married to 
a pitiful minor German princeling, who 
had the misfortune (it wrecked his life) 
to be the offspring of a morganatic 
marriage. Queen Mary was their eldest 
child; with her three younger brothers 
she was brought up very intelligently, 
considering the folly and extravagance 
of her parents’ behaviour in other 
directions. 

Her probable destiny was marriage 
to some obscure German prince—a 
Hesse-Darmstadt or a Saxe-Meiningen 
—but by a series of chances which Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy describes in elaborate 
detail she moved from the outer peri- 
meter to the centre of the British royal 
circle, and was chosen as a steadying 
bride for the heir-presumptive to the 
Throne, the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale. This quite catastrophic 
young man, known to his family as 
Eddy, was carried off by influenza a few 
weeks before the date arranged for the 
marriage. When all the boo-hooing (to 
which the royal family in those days 
were just as addicted as the rest of the 
population) had faded away and the 
Princess had recovered her composure 
she sensibly married Prince Eddy’s 
utterly admirable younger brother, 
Prince George. It would be nonsense 
to say that they lived happily ever after; 
her sorrows in particular were numerous 
and heavy; but they loved each other 
deeply and deariy, and they gave our 
constitutional monarchy the shape and 
pattern which it wears to-day, a quarter 
of a century after George V’s death. 

Mr. Pope-Hennessy is at his most 
interesting on Queen Mary’s later girl- 
hood, on the melodrama of Prince 
Eddy’s death, on the early years of her 
marriage and her relations with her 
in-laws. Dear, beautiful, deaf, silly 
Queen Alexandra must have been as 
tiresome as she was pathetic, and “the 
Wales children,” with the sterling 
exception of George, a fearsome brood 
in to which to fling the sensitive, shy, 
intelligent Princess May of Teck. 

The maturing, stiffening process by 
which this good and lovable girl 
developed into the Duchess of York, 
the Princess of Wales, and finally the 
Queen-Empress Mr. Pope-Hennessy 
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deals with swiftly and with too little 
subtlety; and he is hurried, casual and 
superficial about the summit period of 
Queen Mary’s career, and about her 
relations with her own children. Only 
with her last years, as Queen-Dowager, 
does his narrative come to light and life 
once more, and very beautiful and 
touching it becomes. 

There is therefore a lack of balance in 
the book. Yet it is filled with fascinating 
characters and episodes: Queen Mary’s 
superb old aunt, the Grand Duchess 
of Mechlenburg-Strelitz, who, dying at 
over 90 in Germany in the middle of 
the first world war, sent a message of 
loyalty to George V; George V himself, 
in his love coming more and more to 
lean upon (but never fully to under- 
stand) his wife; Queen Mary’s scape- 
grace brother, Prince Frank; and the 
richly malevolent Lady Geraldine Som- 
erset who, if she had not been Lady-in- 
Waiting to the old Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, would have been a first-rate 
witch (perhaps she was); and above all 
the brave, virtuous, deeply introverted, 
noble and—in the final analysis—sad 
figure of Queen Mary herself. Not a 
perfect biography, not an easy book to 
read, yet strangely satisfying. 

— JOHN CONNELL 


NEW FICTION 
The Loneliness of the Long-Distance 

Runner. Alan Sillitoe. W. H. Allen, 12/6 
The Hiding Place. Robert Shaw. Chatto 

and Windus, 15/- 

Making Progress. Anthony 
Michael Foseph, 13/6 
Merry Muse. Eric __ Linklater. 

Jonathan Cape, 16/- 

Mr. Sillitoe’s title-story is about a 
Borstal boy who is on the point of 
winning a race in an inter-Borstal Sports 
when he deliberately slows down so that 
the Governor shall not be able to boast 
of his success. This wonderful glimpse 
into the criminal mind is a Faulkneresque 
invention, written in a dense monologue 
that echoes a completely credible, if 
unidentifiable, dialect. Many of the 
appreciative reviews it has received have 
shown admiration for the depth of its 
pity. Unfortunately it contains not 
merely pity but condonation. In several 
of the later stories, most of them set in 
the Nottingham of the Slump, Mr. 
Sillitoe seems to be using 4 brilliant 
technique to create nostalgia for poverty 
rather than sympathy for its victims or 
indignation against its causes. Shaw’s 
attitude to destitution was healthier. 
Mr. Sillitoe’s brinkmanship sometimes 
comes too close to the rural ladies who, 
during the post-war Labour Govern- 
ment, used to claim that things were 
better in the Blitz. ‘The runner is a 
horrid boy who would prey on the poor 
if he could not get at the rich. Life in the 
slum courts of Nottingham in the ’thirties 


Bailey. 


was -life stunted, not life triumphant.. 
Like Mr. Osborne, Mr. Sillitoe writes 
in a period of increased prosperity and 
sentimentalizes the past. (Perhaps the 
Andy Capp cartoons are boom products, 
too?) He is much too good for his 
harshly honest detail to get lost in a 
fuzzy glow. 

The Hiding Place has a very good idea. 
Two captured airmen are kept hidden 
in a cellar by a German who does not tell 
them that the war is long since over. 
They are not merely contrasting charac- 
ters but evolving characters, and their 
gaoler, once a Party stalwart and now a 
chemist’s assistant with a bad heart, 
mirrors the change in them and then, 
from being a flat character, becomes a 
round one. The occasional failure to 
disguise an intention by achieving it can 
reasonably be expected in a first novel. 
In any case what does it matter when the 
novel has the sizzle of success? ‘The 
mechanics of the story are ingenious and 
there is continual freshness in its turns. 

This is more than can be said of Mr. 
Bailey’s burlesque thriller, yet though 
wild chases with funny foreign agents 
and stuffy British ones and versatile 
blondes have often been done before, 
Making Progress entertained me, mildly 
but consistently. It has a carefully 
observed background of travel-agency 
Europe and some very good incidental 
jokes. Mr. Bailey’s enthusiasm for his 
own high spirits makes him a little like 
the early Linklater. 

As, for that matter, is the later Link- 
later. However, like Belloc, he is always 
a bit subtler than one remembers. The 
title of The Merry Muse really sums up 
all that can be said against the romp. A 
scabrous Burns manuscript turns up 
among the effects of a dullish school- 
master, whose widow calls in her over- 
bearing brother to act for her. He is an 
Edinburgh lawyer and he lives so 


_vividly that one wonders what quirk it 
can be that so often makes Mr. Linklater 


aim at targets below his worth. The 
whimsy about the loss of the poems and 
their dionysiac effect on the population 
forms only a small and easily forgotten 
part of the story. The lawyer and his 
daughter are far more memorable than the 
girls who are tumbled in the oats all 
because of dear Rabbie Burns. The 
shallow fun constantly gives way to 
solid, three-dimensional, comic writing 
with its interlocking pictures of Scottish 
life and character. This may not be the 
best farce since Lucky Fim but it is the 
best book about Scotland since Tunes of 
Glory. — R. G. G. PRICE 


BLOOD COUNT 


The Listening Walls. Margaret Millar. 
Gollancz, 12/6. Flamboyant and tiresome 
woman falls from hotel window when 
tight during Mexican holiday. Husband 
of her mousy travelling companion flies 
down to collect his badly shocked wife 
but returns to U.S. without her, and her 
possessive brother starts to investigate. 
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Husband and brother’s wife both like- 
able, but no one else; still, an entertaining 
job. Disastrous book-jacket. 
. A Game for the Living. Patricia 
Highsmith. Heinemann, 16/-. Mexico 
again. Painter returns to city to find 
mistress murdered, and suspects his best 
friend, who had shared her with him and 
believes himself guilty. Introspective 
and neurotic, they investigate together 
and the whole story accelerates slowly 
but powerfully to foregone dénouement. 
Lashings of psychology and excellent 
feel for Mexican police, etc. perhaps 
justify high price. 

I’ll Die for You. Stephen Ransome. 


Gollancz, 12/6. This painter, on the other 
hand, comes home to find on his door- 
step a girl in love with a man who has 
been impersonating him. Later she is 
murdered, and no one believes in the 


existence of the other man. It all takes 
place in Florida, and is so slickly told as 
to be a little unconvincing. Most 
enthralling, though. 

Gideon’s Staff. J. J. Marric. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 12/6. Gideon of the Yard 
battles with staff shortage and a series of 
police-murders and_ child-stranglings 
designed (or exploited) to draw police 
from normal duties and facilitate bank- 
raids. Style flat but police work very 
convincing and Gideon, though not our 
answer to Maigret, quite acceptable. 

Murder Next Year. Bernard J. 
Farmer. Heinemann, 13/6. More police 
work, this time in nasty country town, to 
which a keen new police sergeant is 
appointed. He finds various minor social 
evils flourishing round a demoralized 
police station and makes himself un- 
popular putting things straight. Main 
plot not very convincing, but lots of 
fascinating detail provided. 

Champagne for One. Rex Stout. 
Crime Club Choice, 10/6. Unmarried 
mother at macabre charity dinner for her 
kind drinks poisoned champagne. Archie 
Goodwin and ‘tiresome old Nero Wolfe 
investigate entertainingly, though they 
seem to be working more and more by 
guesswork than honest-to-God detection. 

— PETER DICKINSON 





George of the Ritz. George Criticos (as 
told to Richard Viner). Heinemann, 21/- 
The late Desmond MacCarthy once 

remarked that the best cure for snobbery 

was to let it “come out,” like measles, 
and these reminiscences by the hall- 
porter at the Ritz are calculated to bring 
many of us out in a good, healthy rash. 

A protégé of Sir Basil Zaharoff and the 

Aga Khan, “George” has had a discreet 

finger in a remarkable number of pies; 

he has not only known, but in many cases 

been on terms of friendship with, a 

glittering succession of millionaires, 

royalties, dukes, duchesses and film-stars 

(though the latter, except in particular 

cases, are not much encouraged at the 

Ritz). His memoirs give one the im- 

pression of a dedicated personality: he 

could—as he more or less admits—have 
become a big man in the hotel business, 
but he has preferred to stick to his job, 
to which he is obviously devoted. The 
book teems with amusing anecdotes, 
some of them pleasingly disrespectful. 

Good deck-chair reading, though some 

readers may find the atmosphere of 

exorbitant wealth and grandeur a trifle 

oppressive. —j.B. 


CREDIT BALANCE 


The Prof.: A Personal Memoir of Lord 
Cherwell. R. F. Harrod. Macmillan, 25/-. 
Vivid, if tantalizing, picture of extraordinary 
man, physicist, socialite and _ principal 
adviser to Sir Winston. Fascinating inside 
stuff on how wartime government worked. 
Good deal of the author’s autobiography 
interwoven; must be nearly as interesting a 
character himself. 

I Forgot to Tell You. L. E. Jones. Hart- 
Davis, 21/-. Addenda to the three volumes 
of chronological autobiography, showing 
some frank enjoyment of several branches 
of life, from staying with the rich to anti- 
clericalism. Some smallish beer but some 
good stories, e.g., Norfolk widow, whose 
long-dead husband appeared to her sitting 
solidly in his own armchair: ‘‘They du say 
that means rain.” 


In Three Tongues. Ronald Knox. 
Chapman and Hall, 18/-. Delightful light 
and medium verse in Latin, Greek and 
English. Also a few entertaining prose 
bits. Monseigneur Knox, among all his other 
aa must have been everybody’s favourite 

upil. 

, Hook, Line and Sinker. Clive Gammon. 
Heinemann, 15/-. The excitements described 
here have been mainly in Wales, and mainly 
coarse. Mr. Gammon is a civilized angler, 
with imagination, humour and no missionary 
spirit. Excellent bedside reading, beside the 
right beds. 

Level 7. Mordecai Roshwald. Heine- 
mann, 15/-. A thoughtful piece of SF with 
some sly satirical notes. It begins with the 
posting of a young American officer to 
the underground level where the buttons are 
pushed to fire the rockets, and ends at the 
point where the entire population of 
the world is extinct. 


7. Ma Bs 8 DD J Oy 4 


One More River (DUKE oF YorK’s) 
My Friend Rollo (OxForp) 


NE More River, by Beverley Cross, 

is a study of man under pressure. 

Its whole action takes place during 

a few consecutive hours on the deck of a 

cargo ship anchored in a West African 

river. The captain has been buried at 

sea, and the brutal mate has taken over— 

a sleve-driver who has forced a tired 

crew to paint the ship in order to impress 

the owners with his suitability for 
command. 

The other leading character is the 
middle-aged bosun, a_ disciplinarian 
respected by the men; in his opinion the 
breed of British seamen is not what it 
was, and he holds in high contempt the 
young apprentice who has not been 
through the ranks. Insulted beyond 
bearing by the mate, he allows the men 
to loot a crate of gin, and when a deck 
boy comes blinded by hot cocoa from the 
mate’s cabin they are ready to mutiny. 
But for the bosun’s insistence on proper 
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forms of trial they would have strung the 
mate up then and there. Circumstantial 
evidence is against him; during the 
course of his desperate pleading he 
becomes for the first time a human being, 
explaining almost humbly how he has 
failed in everything, and how this is his 
last chance. The men try to hang him; 
he is saved by the bosun, but sent down 
to the hold, where he dies; and after his 
death the missing piece of evidence. is 
found that clears him. For the bosun 
this is a shattering discovery; and his 
shame increases when, deciding himself 
incapable of taking the ship up river in 
the dark, he sees the despised apprentice 
tackling the job confidently. 

There is a kind of tough compassion 
about this play which is fine. The mate’s 
unhappy humanity and the limitations 
of the bosun are gradually and skilfully 
uncovered against a background of 
sweating, unthinking men _ whose 
emotional childishness is extremely well 
observed. Mr. Cross tells his powerful 
story in ripe vernacular, with humour 
and with excellent judgment. It is acted 
by a team so wonderfully -natural that 
they might have come straight from the 
dock; they are led by Paul Rogers as the 
bosun and Robert Shaw as the mate, 
and both performances are first-rate. 
Guy Hamilton’s production has a docu- 
mentary care and Alan Tagg’s set could 
obviously go to sea. In fact One More 
River is a must for all but the most 
squeamish. It left me wondering just 
how much gin the Merchant Navy can 
take and remain afloat? On the evidence 
of Mr. Cross a bottle a head goes nowhere. 


The Oxford Playhouse celebrated its 


twenty-first birthday with the first 
performance of Marcel Achard’s Patate, 
translated as My Friend Rollo, by Felicity 
Douglas. This. phenomenally successful 
comedy is still running in Paris, where 
I was delighted by it several years ago. 
It is based on the love/hate relationship 
of two boyhood friends, one of them a 
failure, the other a success; A sponging 
on B out of revenge, B paying up while 
making A squirm. A hates B, and plans 
his downfall; B continues to despise A. 
But when at last the ball runs A’s way 
and he has B beaten to his knees he 
makes the terrible discovery that there 
is no pleasure in it after all, for B is still 
naturally superior. 

This is an amusing idea, amusingly 
treated; the comedy is weaker in its 
second act, during which A and his wife 
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find out that their daughter has been 
seduced by B—a fact we have already 
gathered from the wink she gave him 
earlier. The daughter is played here by 
Jacqueline Ellis as a mature young 
woman well able to look after herself; 
in Paris she is taken by a brazen urchin, 
which is more shocking but also more 
effective. Leo McKern, whose acting 


goes on improving, makes A a richly 
comic character, proceeding in a series 





REP SELECTION . 


Birmingham Rep, The Long and the 
Short and the Tall, unspecified 


run. 
Belgrade, Coventry, Trog, new 
play, until October 24th. 
Playhouse, Sheffield, The Play’s 
the Thing, until October 24th. 
Castle, Farnham, Major Barbara, 
until October 17th. 











of explosions; B is served by Ferdy 
Mayne with elegant resilience; while the 
wives are engagingly Gwen Cherrell and 
Nicolette Bernard. The translation is 
good and so is Frank Hauser’s pro- 
duction, but some of the fizz has inevit- 
ably escaped in transit. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The Aspern Papers (Queen’s—19/8/59), 
Michael Redgrave brilliant in his own 
adaptation of Henry James. Look After 
Lulu!” (New—12/8/59). Feydeau farce 
adapted by Noél Coward. Pieces of 
Eight (Apollo—30/9/59), bright revue 
with Kenneth Williams. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


Anatomy of a Murder 
The Rough and the Smooth 


HE dramatic effectiveness of a trial 

scene is proverbial. Nearly two- 

thirds of Anatomy of a Murder 
(Director: Otto Preminger) is a trial 
scene, and most of the rest is preparation 
for the trial or otherwise connected with 
it. The whole thing lasts for two hours 
and forty minutes, and I have seldom 
been so fascinated by a film in my life. 
It is intensely enjoyable. 

I want to emphasize the word 
“enjoyable” (to imply entertaining and 
even amusing as well as gripping) in the 
forlorn hope of ing some impression 
on the marble indifference of those who 
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Claude Dancer—Grorce C. Scotr 


[Anatomy of a Murder 


Paul Biegler—James STEWART 


Laura Manion—Lrze REeMIcK 


have already decided they won’t like it 
because of “what it’s about.” I realize 
the effort is useless; once these people 
have heard that the trial is for murder 
and that the victim is alleged to have 
raped the defendant’s wife, they say 
“sordid” and look round instead for the 
latest imitation of The Merry Widow. 
Some of them may venture to see it 
because the leading player is James 
Stewart—which is equally irrelevant, 
although he does his usual perfect, 
relaxed, humorous job. But I do wish 
it were possible to convince them that 
they would find no less enjoyment in a 
similarly “sordid” story played by 
people they had never heard of, if only 
it were written, constructed, directed, in 
short made as well as this. 

The key to its power is the fascination 
of argument, and—when we are sym- 
pathetically committed to one side—the 
gradual approach of the solution to a 
puzzle, the almost physical satisfaction 
and excitement that come with the 
digging out (against resistance) of a piece 
of information that then proves to fit 
exactly into a gap. 

The scene is a small town in Michigan 
and Mr. Stewart is Paul Biegler, a lawyer 
who has been spending most of his time 
fishing till he takes on the defence of 
Lieutenant Manion (Ben Gazzara). Then 
the argument begins—at once, before the 
trial. Biegler is a former District 
Attorney and he sees every weak spot in 
the defence of his client; the Lieutenant 
seems wary and almost hostile, and even 
the first probing, exploratory talk between 
the two men is compulsively interesting. 
By way of various significant interviews 
with willing or reluctant witnesses, 


‘including the dizzy, loose, fun-loving 
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wife (Lee Remick), we get to the trial, 
every detail of which is made to count, 
down to the head-turning we glimpse in 
the public seats. You have probably read 
that the judge is played by a real lawyer, 
Joseph N. Welch; his is an admirable, 
endearing, witty performance as he holds 
the balance between the two opposing 
attorneys (the prosecutor, very smooth 
and dangerous, is George C. Scott). 
Some of the medical evidence is as frank 
as it might be in a real court; but why 
not? It’s a stimulating pleasure to find 
a film that treats an adult theme in a 
civilized, intelligent way without sen- 
sationalism, and manages at the same time 
to be so immensely entertaining. 


With The Rough and the Smooth 
(Director: Robert Siodmak) we return to 
convention, and that specifically British 
fault I’ve often referred to—the habit of 
including any effect, comic or dramatic, 
that will impress an audience at the 
moment, in the absolute (and admittedly 
justified) confidence that most of them 
won’t mind or even notice if it’s out of 
key or doesn’t fit with the rest. 

This is a highly artificial piece, con- 
trived with type-characters, about a 
young archzologist (Tony Britton) who, 
a day or so after his engagement to a 
celebrated beauty has been announced 
with pictures across several of William 
Hickey’s columns in the Daily Express, 
quarrels with his betrothed and takes 
another lovely girl he has casually met in 
a pub out to dinner in London, not only 
without being seen by reporters, but 
never even thinking he might be. Then 
his fiancée says to him “As you know, 
I’m going to Switzerland to-morrow,” 
he has a passionate affair with the 
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mysterious stranger (Nadja Tiller), and 
still Fleet Street thinks nothing of it. 
There are one or two bed-scenes for the 
advertisements, to attract just those 
child-minds the “X” certificate was 
designed to keep out, and at last the 
engaged pair are reunited, none the 
worse. I don’t usually write about a film 
that didn’t somehow please me, but the 
imperceptive script and the brassy, 
uncaring commercialism of this, and the 
waste of good people in it, make me 
angry. 
* + * . * 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Oh, Sabella! is a cheerful little Italian 
comedy with Tina Pica as a sort of 
Italian Ethel Barrymore. | Bergman’s 
impressive The Face (7/10/59) continues 
in Londen, and the uneven, oddly 
entertaining Les Cousins (7/10/59), and 
—still—I’m All Right, Jack (26/8/59). 
Most enjoyable release: Tati’s Mon 
Oncle, or My Uncle (12/8/59). The Siege 
of Pinchgut (2/9/59) is quite gripping. 
The Night We Dropped a Clanger is a 
hearty R.A.F. war-time farce with un- 
expectedly good moments among the 
corn. — RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


Harry Lime Grove 


*, HE Third Man ” (BBC), tojudge by 
the first item in the series, is going 
to run true to form. Several quite 

large mountains, including the National 

Telefilm Associates of America, the 

BBC, and the British Lion Film 

Corporation, have been in labour and 

have produced the usual preposterous 

mouse. “The character of Harry Lime,” 
writes Mr. Ronald Waldman in a first- 
page article in Radio Times, “is one of 
the most compelling, fascinating, and 





MICHAEL RENNIE 






Mal ZETTERLING 


frightening creations ever seen on a 
motion picture screen.” ‘This is debat- 
able, but even if it were true it is hard to 
see what relevance it has, because the 
character now being portrayed by Michael 
Rennie could be slipped into any of the 
run-of-the-mill TV blood-and-thunder 
frolics and cause not a ripple of surprise. 
Graham Greene’s film was a splendid, 
fully-rounded work of art: this present 
series threatens to be a collection of 
thirty-nine lumps of cheap, machine- 
made, familiar rubbish, on the lines of the 
Sexton Blake yarns some of us read as 
schoolboys, but with a hint of what has 
come to be known as sex thrown in. 
Iain MacCormick’s script for the first 
yarn in the series was about as memorable 
as last week’s instalment of ‘“ Mark 
Saber,” or even next week’s. Michael 
Rennie’s Harry Lime was no more 
“compelling, fascinating and frighten- 
ing” than Sooty. There was evidence of 
much patient work on the production 
side, but Rupert Davies and Mai 
Zetterling were wasted in laughable 
stock characters. All in all this seems to 
me an unpardonable, tasteless example of 
cashing in on the reputation of a minor 
classic. To use the famous zither music 
as a background was the crowning insult: 
in the film, because of the setting and 
the mood, this music had a hauntingly 
appropriate quality; in the present series, 
where it is meaningless, it serves simply 
to remind the viewer of the glory that 
was Orson Welles. 


The BBC, continuing its policy of 
keeping us guessing on Monday nights, 
is half-way through its latest thriller 
serial, ‘A Mask for Alexis,” by Lindsay 
Hardy. This is a smooth, enjoyable 
example of the whodunit form, and is 
being quite nicely played. (As a matter 
of fact the performance of Gene Anderson 
in the first episode was television acting 
at its best. Miss Anderson has the rare 
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gift of “naturalness,” and brings an 
intelligent approach to the smallest scene. 
When she lifts ‘a line of dialogue from the 
page and speaks it, one cannot hear 
the typewriter clacking.) Unfortunately 
Mr. Hardy has chosen a fairly well-worn 
plot here, and I was annoyed to find, 
before the first episode had run much 
more than half its course, that I knew 
precisely what to expect. I knew both 
the murderer and the method, and that 
big surprise in Episode 6 is not going to 
make me flutter so much as an eyelid. 
Nevertheless I shall keep watching. I 
could be wrong—and besides, Miss 
Anderson is bound to turn up again. 


“T have never made any secret of the 
fact,” says Mr. Val Parnell in his latest 
publicity handout, “that all of us in 
ATV regard television as a unique and 
important medium for the exchange of 
thoughts and ideas between the peoples 
of the world.” It was certainly very 
courageous of Mr. Parnell not to make 
any secret of this fact. To the misguided 
few who may not previously have been 
aware of it, and whose view of the 
situation may have been prejudiced by 
what they actually see on their little 
screens, it will have come as a pleasant 
surprise. They will also be glad to know 
that the latest move in Mr. Parnell’s 
ceaseless campaign to exchange thoughts 
with the peoples of the world was the 
sale to the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission, and to all Australian commercial 
stations, of five hundred thousand 
pounds’-worth of canned ATV pro- 
grammes, including such awe-inspiring 
achievements of this unique and import- 
ant medium as “Robin Hood,” “The 
Invisible Man,” “The Four Just Men” 
and “Interpol Calling.” There may have 
been others even more notable, but these 
are the gems Mr. Parnell has proudly 
quoted. He further reveals that his 
company has already filmed three TV 
series in Canada, and their names are 
“Cannonball,” “ Hawkeye and the Last 
of the Mohicans,” and “Sgt. Preston of 
the Yukon.” “This is why,” says 
Mr. Parnell, “we are hopeful of being 
able to secure a major holding in 
Canadian commercial television, which, 
in turn, will guarantee an outlet for our 
programmes.” <A noble aim indeed— 
and there is more to come. AT'V is ‘also 
interested in the development of tele- 
vision” in Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, 
Kenya, Ghana and the Bahamas. “Our 
aim,” says Mr. Parnell, “is simple—to 
put Britain foremost on the TV screens 
of the world. In terms of common under- 
standing there can be no finer link.” How 
right he is! What finer link could there 
possibly be between a Guildford market- 
gardener and a worker on a Barbados 
sugar-plantation, in terms of common 
understanding, than thirty-nine episodes 
of “The Invisible Man”? Mr. Parnell 
has earned our gratitude, as well as a 
pound or two, and I think I’m going to 


be sick. — HENRY TURTON 
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As They Might Have Been 
I VICTOR SYLVESTER 


t deena swing-cats sway, the hipsters tap their feet 
As Victor pounds his low-down crazy beat. 

Trad, mainstream, modern—jazz is finished with ’em 

Now that we dig that foursquare palais rhythm. 











Moment of Truth 


“ IGHT, then. We’ll be round 
R at ten-thirty next Tuesday 
morning.” 

“You won't.” 

“Eh?” 

“T say ‘ You won't. 

““Won’t what?” 

“Be round at ten-thirty next Tuesday 
morning.” 

“How d’you mean, won’t be round at 
ten-thirty next Tuesday morning?” 

“T mean you won't.” 

“Hullo?” 

“Hullo yourself. I’ll tell you what'll 
happen. First thing on Tuesday morn- 
ing I’ll put down some newspapers 
round the fireplace in the living-room, 
and I’ll probably put some over the 
furniture too, remembering last time. 
Then I'll prepare a place in the garden 
for the soot. Then I’ll get out a couple 
of bottles of beer and some glasses, 
because itll be thirsty work for both of 
you, sitting there waiting for the mach- 
ine to finish the job. I usually have my 
coffee at half-past ten, but I’ll have it 
earlier on Tuesday. Then I’ll sit in the 
study and try to write, but I won’t get 
much done, because I shall be watching 
the gate most of the time. At twelve 
o’clock I shall be walking up and down 
the room, trampling you mentally into 
a bed of red-hot cinders. At half-past 
two I shall be polishing my car, listening 
intently for the click of the gate. At 
half-past three I shall be saying ‘Why 
the devil should I waste my hard-earned 
threepences?’ At three thirty-five I 
shall telephone. You will have had 
trouble with the van. You will see me 
at nine sharp to-morrow morning. | 
shall then remove all the papers from the 
living-room and prepare to receive the 
Browns. At four o'clock the Browns 
will arrive and so will you.” 

“T said we'll be——” 

“It’s not only you. Suppose the 
car’s being serviced. They say it’ll be 
ready by five. Will they "phone me 


,»” 


before then if it’s mot ready? Certainly, 
they ’ll be glad to. I give them an hour 
for luck and call to collect it at six. No, 
it’s not ready. ‘Wot you bin up to with 
yer sump? We’ve ’ad to drain it.’ 
What do I say? ‘Then why didn’t you 
give me a ring, as you promised, you 
lazy clot, instead of making me toil 
down here in this burning heat all for 
nothing, and run slap-bang into that 
frightful fish-faced Mrs. Cropton, who 
always says how thin I look’ ? No. I say 
‘Dear, dear, that’s bad.’” 

“You-——” 

“We are unable to trace the letter to 
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By T. S. WATT 


which you refer, but if you will send us 
the figures you mention we shall be 
glad to review the position.’ They 
haven’t. ‘I’ll drop in to-morrow after- 
noon to cut the hedge.’ He didn’t. 
‘Our van will be sent to collect the old 
clothes on Monday morning.’ It wasn’t. 
‘T’ll ring you about the jacket and 
waistcoat towards the end of the week.’ 
She hasn’t.” 

“WE SHALL BE AT YOUR HOUSE WITH- 
OUT FAIL AT TEN-THIRTY ON TUESDAY 
MORNING.” 

“Do you know, I really think you 
will.” 


“Henry! 1 thought you had everything.” 
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